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ARCHEOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 
IN KIRGHIZIA 


LTHOUGH Paleolithic and Neolithic stations are almost 
unknown in the Kirghiz SSR, this is no reason to accept the supposition that the 
Tian-Shan mountains were uninhabited during these periods. 

Some Paleolithic sites have been discovered in the northern part of Kirghizia 
as well as a number of Mousterian sites on the Irtysh River. Paleolithic sta- 


This article was translated and summarized from a Report made by A. N. BERNSHTAM to the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Kirghiz SSR, Frunze, 1941, by Mrs. Nathalie Scheffer, Slavic Division, Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library, Washington, D. C. 

The Report and photographs were given by Dr. A. N. BERNSHTAM in Leningrad during July, 1945, to Dr. 
HENRY FIELD, who was a guest of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR at their Jubilee Sessions in Moscow and 
Leningrad to celebrate the 220th Anniversary of the founding of the Academy by Peter the Great. 

Minor editorial revisions have been made to conform to the style adopted by HENRY FIELD and EUGENE V. 
Prostoy in their previously published fifty-three articles on recent archeological discoveries in the Soviet Union. 
(See also my article: Anthropolgy in the Soviet Union, 1945, in: “American Anthropologist,” 1946, vol. 48, No. 3, 
PP. 375-396.) 

The captions for the photographs, which do not appear in the original publication, were dictated by Dr. 


BERNSHTAM. 
(Henry FIELD) 
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tions are also known in the neighboring 
territories in Kazakhstan, in southern 
Siberia and in the Altai region. These 
finds occur more frequently in moun- 
tainous regions and are more numerous 
and apparently older in the south; this 
indicates that the population moved 
along the mountains from south to north. 

Neolithic sites are also scarce in 
northern Kirghizia, but at Kara-Tau 
microlithic objects were found. ‘This 
microlithic cultural phase is closely akin 
to the Neolithic culture of the Steppes. 
To this period belong seventeen bronze 
objects (Figs. 4 and 5) excavated at 

ric. 1. — Upper part of stupa. Excavated in 1940. Sukuluk. This find included axes, chis- 
els, mirrors, adzes and the fragment of a lance; these belong to the Andronovo 
phase of the Bronze Age. Fragmentary human remains were also found in the 
region of Karagachev, where pottery, similar to that of western Kazakhstan (about 
2000 B.C.), was discovered. The scarcity of 
data concerning the Bronze Age in Kirghizia 
makes it almost impossible to determine its 
typical traits, although the results of the ex- 
cavations helped to link the development 
of the Sukuluk bronzes with those from 
. Kazakhstan. 

The development of the bronze culture 
of the Karasuk phase has been observed from 
the X to the VIII Century B.C. in the region 
of Minusinsk as well as the development of , 
the Tagar or Minusinsk-Kurgannaia culture 
from the VII to the I Century of our era. The 
very poor inventory of the tumulus excavated 
during 1940 at Kargala (ca. 1000 B.C.) con- 
sisted of a small, bronze knife (10 cm.), a 
round awl and an undecorated vessel. 

This Kargala culture perhaps belongs to 
a transitional period between the Bronze Age 
and the early Iron Age and also to the culture 


of the Sacan ty ] \ 1 FIG. 2.— Interior decoration, symbolizing branch of 
Vie a ready known in northern Hinka biloba, on Red Engobé. Excavated in 1940. 
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Kirghizia. To the culture of the Sacae belongs the entombment 
of the Upper Talas Valley in northern Kirghizia where pottery 
fragments, a bronze knife, a spherical vessel and iron objects were 
found, all attributed to the VII or VI Century before our era. 

To the Sacan culture also belong some mural paintings in 
Chiimtash of a dotted technique which differ in style and work 
from those of Minusinsk, but are similar to the same group from 
the Altai and Turgaisk. To a later period (V-IV Century B.C.) 
are attributed Scythian arrowheads, a buckle (both of cast bronze), 
and a clay cup found at Naryn. From Tiupsk Bay on Issyk-Kul 
came a plaque with a Scythian bas-relief (V or IV Century B.C.) 
and another with antelopes and lions similar to the buckle of a later 
tomb of the Talas Valley. 

To the same period belong bronze arrowheads of a Scythian 
type excavated in Kara-Choko, the most important from the exca- 
vations at Kyrchin on the northern shore of Lake Issyk-Kul. The 
inventory consisted of kettles, two offering tables and two perfume 
jars of the Zoroastrian cult. ‘Their ornaments, which in style and 
subject are very similar to the Siberian motifs, depict a bull, a pro- 
cession of lions and tigers attacking goats. Symbolic spiral lines 
on the hip of the bull represent the sun. The bull is of the same 


FIG. 4.— Bronze axe 

of II Millennium B.C. 

from Sukuluk, Chu 

Valley. Excavated in 
1940. 


style as the one on the plaque 
from Katadinsk. The legs of the 
offering tables are animal paws, 
like the legs of the kettles in the 
Alma-Ata Museum. Similar 
tables and perfume jars have been 
found in Iran and later on Buk- 
harkhudat coins of the Sasanian 
period. 

Hess aCae could have 
adopted the Zoroastrian faith 
during the VII Century at the 


FIG. 3. — Exterior ornamentations on cornice indicating Chinese technique : ; 
with Central Asian motifs of the second half of the XII Century A.D. time when they took an active 
Excavated in 1940. 


part in the Persian wars. The 


bronze kettles from the Seven Rivers differ from other kettles by having handles 
arranged in pairs and also by possessing three instead of the usual one leg. This 
type of kettle, as well as the offering tables originated in China, belong to the 
Chou and Fu periods. Because of their realistic representation of animals, these 
objects are attributed to the V or IV Century B.C. 


a  ————— 
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The study of Kirghizia becomes more definite 
from the III to the II Century B.C. when the history 
of the Wusuns appears in the Chinese chronicles, 
wherein it is recorded that they fought for three hun- 
dred years against the Chinese and the Huns for their 
political autonomy. They were subdivided into three 
basic groups namely: the Wusuns of Ili, of Tian- 
Shan and of Chu. They occupied the northern Tian- 
Shan, the slopes of Zailiisk-Alatau with their main 
quarters located on the shores of Lake Issyk-Kul. 
Their culture, compared to the Chinese, was primi- 
tive. Excavation of a number of tumuli, such as at 
Kara-Chuko in 1929, indicate their familiarity with 
the production of pottery, metal, leather and wool. 
Their weapons consisted of the bow and arrow and 
the double-edged sword. ‘To adorn their clothing 
they used gold leaves. During the II Century B.C. 


FIG. 5 (left). — 
Bronze axe, chisel 
and fishhook of II 
Millennium B.C. 
from Sukuluk, Chu | 
Valley. Excavated 

in 1940. 


FIG. 6 (right). — 
Figurine from 
Karabalti, Chu 
Valley “ViLLie tor 
IX Century A.D. 
Excavated in 1940. 


an alliance between the Wusuns and the 
Chinese was reinforced by the marriage 
of one of their chiefs to a Chinese prin- 
cess. The presence of Chinese objects in 
their grave furniture is explained by these 
close relations. N. Aristov supposes the 
Wusuns to be the most ancient western 


FIG. 7.— Funerary urn of VI-VIII Century A.D., excavated during 1941 at Saryg-Chu Valley. 


FIG. 8. — Buddhist chapel excavated during 1940 at Balasagun in Chu Valley. 
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branch of the inhabitants of Kirghizia. In their history it is mentioned that they 
were under the subordination of the Huns. 

The 1938-1939 Expedition excavated several tumuli belonging to northern 
Huns in the upper region of Talas. Bows and arrows were found in the tombs 
with male skeletons and vessels and household objects of clay and wood in tombs 
of women. A study of the inventory proved that their culture originated from 
Mongolia and eastern ‘Turkestan. 

Of great importance for the history of northern Kirghizia was the excava- 
tion of Kenkolsk, which per- 
mits the tracing, although indi- 
rectly, of the first colonization 
of the Kirghizians in Tian- 
Shan. According to the histori- 
cal records during 47-46 B.C. a 
Hun called Chzhi-Chzhi went 
to war against the Wusuns and 
defeated them. ‘Then he turned 
against the tribes of Tsziakuns 
(te. Kirghizians), settled 
among them and forced them 
to take part in his wars. Later, 
in the year 36 B.C., Chzhi- 
Chzhi settled on the Talas 


Er 9 one 2 urn of VLVII x 
Vale Figure 1, Gbore) Kent ata eee ee 
stylized Ee dete dolichocephals 
River and was defeated by the 
Chinese. Thus, the first definite 
date of the infiltration of a part 
of the Kirghizians into Tian- 
Shan is the year 47 B.C. Ac- 
cording to the Chinese chron- 
icles, the Kirghizians moved 
even as far as the Syr-Dariia. 
The Kenkolsk entombment 
shows ‘Turkish influence in the 
Kirghizian culture by the cut 
of the clothes, wooden vessels, 
etc. 
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ARCH EOLOGICAL 


The Sogdian colonization of the re- 
gion of the Seven Rivers and of the Chu 
Valley began most probably not in the 
I Century A.D. as it was supposed, but 
in the V Century of our era. Objects of 
this period were found in the Kras- 
norechensk Gorodishche, located three 
kilometers from Frunze. ‘These objects 


included: a flat, vertical handle of a 


Buddhist vessel of red engobé 
The small figures rep. 


FIG, 11. VII Century A.D. 

bearing ornaments of Sino-Sogdian style, 

resent young initiates at a monastery, Excavated during 
at Alexandrovsko Gorodishche, Chu Valley, 


1941 


discovered, was primarily a Sogdian 
colony. During the VII Century a 
considerable group of Sogdians pene- 
trated into the region of the Seven 
Rivers and founded a series of cities, one 
of which was Khamukat on the ‘Talas 
River. In addition to their early coloni- 
zation, belong the Karabaltinsk and the 
Ak-Peshin Gorodishche (Balasagun). 
As a direct result of archeological re- 
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FIG. 12. XII Century dish excavated during 1941 at Sukuluk, 
black spots on rim, The sacred pheasant forms the central theme. 
large vessel with Sogdian inscriptions; a 
handle of the same type with a medal- 
lion representing a man; a small crown 
also with Sogdian lettering; and a golden 
object (brakteat) with the face of a 
prominent person who wears a rich tiara 
and with a bow-knot on the left shoulder. 
These vessels are of the fine craftsman- 
ship similar to the pottery of western 
‘Turkestan, 

The Krasnorechensk Gorodishche, 
(Saryg), where six room houses were 


from 


Fig. sce XII Century A.D. Roof ornament Alex- 

androvskoe Gorodishche, Chu Valley, Excavated in 1941, This 

type of vaulted keystone has only been found in three localities 
in the Chu Valley, 
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search the boundaries of the Sogdian colonies can 
be traced and show the Turkish expansion from 
the valley of the Upper Talas, Chon-Kemin and 
Issyk-Kul. 

Chinese chronicles state that the Tian-Shan 
was inhabited by a part of the Kirghizians while 
the majority settled in the neighborhood. Primi- 
tive sculptures of stone “balbalas” (kamennyia 
baby), the typical monuments of the nomad 
Kirghizians, occur almost everywhere in northern 
Kirghizia. These sculptures represent figures of 
prominent enemies killed in battle or taken 
prisoner. 

The political history of the nomads shows 
the advance of the Turks during the VII and V 
Centuries as far as Byzantium. This is confirmed 
by the discovery at Pokrovskaia of a treasure of 
silver objects stamped in a Byzantine manner. 

FIG. 14.— Sasanian lamp for ceremonial use at- - 7 an- 
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cities were built on the Upper Talas: Sheldzhi 
(Sadyr-Kurgan), Susy (Chaldavar), Kul (Dzhaman-Kurgan) and ‘Tekabket 
(Ak-Tiube). In the region of the Middle Talas were founded the cities of 
Khamukat (Mai-Tiube) and Atlakh (Dzhuvan-Tiube). According to ancient 
writers Atlakh was a big city surrounded by walls. Plumbing with an archaic 
type of pipes was found there 
during 1938. The whole group 
of the Talas cities were eco- 
nomically and culturally con- 
nected with Taraz. 

Excavations also proved 
that up from Kalana and fur- 
ther to the east the Goro- 
dishches formed a special 
complex called after the Chu 
Gorodishche. Ruins of As- 
para, east of the city of Mirka, os 
preserve traces of Timur’s re- Be à on 
constructive work, The ruins 


Keta. 11 , FIG. 15.—Two vessels decorated with stamp ornament from Kurgan in 
of Nuz sta, ith the remains Araxes Valley. Attributed to II Millennium B.C. 
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FIG. 16.— Map of 1944 expedition under direction of A. N. Bernshtam. Length of journey 2,500 kilometers 
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from Uzgen to Kashgar.) 

of a citadel, are very typical for a Sogdian castle. Of special interest is the 
Gorodishche of Krasnaia Rechka with a very complex plan (10—15 sq. kilo- 
meters) of structures surrounded by a double wall with a citadel on the south at 
the highest point. All these buildings were abandoned about the VII Century 
and the houses were used as cemeteries. 

To this period belong the Zoroastrian tombs with later Sogdian pottery 
dated by the presence of Turkish coins. Buildings with mural paintings, brick 
floors and sculptures belong to a later period of the Samanid epoch. At Balasa- 
gun (Ak-Pichin), capital of the Kara-Chinese during the XII Century, were 
excavated in 1940 a Buddhist temple, a monastery and a number of houses. This 
temple contained fragmentary sculptures such as lotus flowers, heads of statues, 
a cornice with a lion and a part of a strange creature half man and half bird. 

The Gorodishches of the ancient Sogdian colonies were located on the left 
bank of the Chu and all possessed citadels, while to the north of the river Aksu 
and in the Ili Valley the Gorodishches were without citadels. 

It must be observed that the population of northern Kirghizia consisted of 
many tribes including Turks, Sogdians, Chinese and, at the end of the XII Cen- 
tury, Tungus and Manchurians. However, the most ancient monuments belong to 
the epoch of Iranian Sogdians. The city of Saryg (Krasnaia Rechka) gives the 
best sample of the medieval construction of a city. To the X Century belong the 
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decorations of the walls with carved floral and geometric ornaments on black, 
blue and yellow backgrounds similar to the Iranian technique. ‘Turkish coins, 
pottery, beads and metal ornaments date the building not later than the X 
Century. 

In another structure the walls were decorated with a fine frieze of flowers 
and an image of Buddha. Here was also found a Chinese mirror of the Tan-Sun 
epoch with four bodisattvas seated on a phenix on a background of geese and 
clouds. The Buddha belongs to the X Century. The contours of the design are in 
black and the face is covered with yellow pigment. An urn is painted on his 
forehead and his clothes are blue. To the X and XI Centuries belongs a 
building with a floor laid with burnt bricks, an alabaster ornament and Karakhanid 
pottery. In one of the buildings was found a tun for the preparation of wine. 

Regarding pottery it must be observed that in Taraz the pottery is mainly 
glazed while in the regions of the Seven Rivers and of [li it remains unglazed, 
but possesses a characteristic molded ornamentation. Blue-gray tiles with typical 
Iranian ornaments, similar to the Chinese tiles, were found in Balasagun. To the 
Kara-Chinese group belongs a special type of glazed cups in the shape of reverse 
cones found in the Chu Valley and at Ili. 

The results of the excavations proved the infiltration into Central Asia of 
Chinese culture, which on the other hand became influenced by the local cul- 
ture of the Chu Valley. The blending of both cultures produced a new culture 
known as the Kidan which disappeared during the XIII Century. 

The majority of the monuments of the post-Mongolian period in the region 
of the Seven Rivers and in northern Kirghizia were destroyed by fire and plun- 
dering. The cultural renaissance, which was introduced by the Nestorians, began 
to flourish during the XIII Century. 


A. N. BERNSHTAM. 
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FIG. 1.— van EYCK. — The Adoration of the Lamb, altarpiece. — Cathedral of Ghent, Belgium (Open, lower part, see Fig. 2 of the 
first part of this article). 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
ADORATION OF THE LAMB 
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SAP LIS TIC ANALYSIS 


IN the five panels of the lower order of the open Van Eyck 
altarpiece of the ADORATION OF THE LAMB, I see nothing that con- 
forms to Jan’s style as I have defined it.” So far as style and struc- 
ture are concerned, everything could have been finished by Hubert. 


r. See the first part of the present article: The Problem of the “Adoration of the 
Lamb,” I; An Historical Approach, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,’ May 1946, p. 269. 


FIG. 2. — Attr. to HUBERT VAN EYCK. — Portrait of Jodoc 
Vydt. — Adoration of the Lamb altarpiece, Ghent (panel). 


DES BEAUX-ARTS 


The Jan-like details which certain critics saw, 
or thought they saw, have been selected not on 
an objective and stylistic but on a subjective 
and psychological basis. It remains possible, 
perhaps even probable, that some of the many 
heads were finished by Jan. But it is by no 
means certain, and therefore unnecessary to 
single these out. Jan was too sensitive an art- 
ist to mar these superb groups with his heavy 
shadows and sharp reflected lights. So, for 
all practical, and, for that matter, esthetic pur- 
poses, the five panels of the lower order 
should be regarded as Hubert’s work. Such 
X-ray analyses as Mr. Alan Burroughs’ has 
made, do make it pretty certain that some of 
these heads were finished by Jan. Even so, it 
is a finding of small artistic importance. 

I have merely sketched summarily an 
opinion which can be supported only by a con- 
vincing analysis. Here my postulate is that 
there is a distinct and undeniable antithesis of 
psychology between the creator of the pictures 
which we know to be Jan’s and those which 
have cautiously been designated as the “Hu- 
bert Group.” Psychologically Jan in all his 
authentic certain pictures is a completely ob- 
jective and dispassionate person, while the 
painter of the Hubert group is a tender and 
sensitive spirit. For Jan’s stark realism there 
are no precedents, while for the idealism of 
the painter of the “Hubert Group,” there are 
abundant precedents in the late Gothic and 


2. In: Art Criticism from a Laboratory, Boston, 1938, ch. 
12, passim, p. 186 f. Mr. BURROUGHS’ cautious analysis of the 
lower order of the Adoration and his assignment of certain parts 
to Jan is ingenious and may be correct. But X-rays taken through 
two repainted surfaces and two sets of wooden cradling are 
pretty poor evidence. Also differences in scale may, as Mr. 
BURROUGHS himself suggests, have induced differences of tech- 


nique. To suppose that Hubert always underpainted in the style of the preparation for the tiny heads of the back- 
ground figures is surely unsafe. It seems to me that on the larger scale, and in the interest of expedition, Hubert’s 
methods may not have differed much from Jan’s except for frugality in those insistent reflected lights which are al- 


most the earmark of Jan’s style. 


pere 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 


transitional miniatures of Northern France 
and the Netherlands, and some infusion 
from the best early painters of the lower 
Rhine, and from rather cosmopolitan art, 
chiefly the manuscript miniatures of Lom- 
bardy. There is the fundamental difference 
between a painter who goes stolidly to kin- 
dred influences from many sources. To sup- 
pose, with Dvorak and Dr. Max J. Fried- 
lander, that the “Hubert Group” is merely 
the early phase of Jan is simply to reverse 
all the development of the artist. We have 
abundant examples of painters growing in 
understanding and amenity as they age — 
Giotto, Giambellino, Rogier de la Pasture, 
Rubens, Rembrandt. It is the normal de- 
velopment in every human being, artist or 
not. There are also artists who superbly 
stand pat and seem to be immune to the 
mellowing effects of maturity. Dirck Bouts, 
Antonello da Messina, and possibly Zur- 
baran, appear to be of this completely self- 
centered type. Surely Jan, judging from the 
pictures which are unquestionably his, be- 
longs to the latter category. 

This antithetical relation between Hu- 
bert and Jan is somewhat disguised and at- 
tenuated in the Adoration, because the in- 
vention, with the probable exception of the 
two tall panels of an interior with a win- 
dow’ and the Portrait of Elizabeth Borluut 
Hip) Pscems to. be entirely Hubert’s: 
Even Jan could not fail to be influenced by 
the working drawings and beautiful pre- 
paratory work he was finishing up. He 
must have admired, may even have loved, 
an elder brother whom he believed, as the 
Latin inscription attests, to be the greatest 


ib 


FIG. 3.— JAN VAN EYCK. — Portrait of Elizabeth Borluut- 
Vydt. — Adoration of the Lamb altarpiece, Ghent (panel). 


3. Central panels in the closed view of the altarpiece (Fig. 1 of the first part of this article and reproduced 
alone as a lettrina, instead of the initial, on the first page of the present article). 
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artist of his time. We must expect much of Hubert’s quality in features which 
reveal only Jan’s workmanship. 

In the upper order of the open altarpiece, the ddam (Fig. 4) is completely 
in Jan’s style as I have tried to describe it, while the panel of the Singing Angels 
(Fig. 6) is in a style between Jan’s and Hubert’s and on the whole nearer Jan’s. 
We may reasonably suppose that Jan went to some pains to keep his work in 
harmony with that on the companion piece which is wholly Hubert’s. Never- 
theless, as we shall see, Jan’s rigid and insensitive touch reveals itself in many 
details of the Singing Angels. 

In the open altarpiece Jan’s hand appears most clearly in the ddam. Note 
particularly the immobility of the pose — although he is represented as striding 
out of his niche. The hard unbroken reflected light that binds the shadowed edge 
of the body is most characteristic of Jan. So is a certain cutting-up of the larger 
forms by small interior modeling, though this may rest in part on faithful ob- 
servation of the model. Again the overdoing of an opaque constructive shadow 
disguising the contour, indicates Jan’s unsureness about the modeling value of his 
line. The projection of the figure, especially of the advanced foot, beyond the 
niche is again a feature unknown of in the “Hubert Group.” It should be ad- 
mitted that the technical stiffness and starkness of effect are entirely proper to the 
subject matter, and that the {dam is one of the finer features of the altarpiece. 

Technically and psychologically the Eve (Fig. 5) is far removed from the 
Adam. He is a sort of wild man, while she is any woman passively accepting 
pregnancy. What is amazing and very beautiful in the Eve — Albrecht Durer 
must have liked this when he noted only the Eve in his diary — is the noble 
globular volume of all the forms. It is effected simply by refinements of light 
and dark, and by scanty and discrete accentuation through reflected lights. Every- 
thing is kept lucid and bright without either insistence on the contour or inter- 
ruption thereof. There are lovely refinements, such as the half-light veiling the 
hands of Eve, which would be hard to parallel in the sure works of Jan. The 
pose is easy and superbly balanced, the feet and the figure keeping fairly within 
the niche. There are other minor differences, interesting to a painter, such as the 
indication of the knuckles. But I hope nothing more is needed to show that in 
every way the Eve is far from Jan’s style while it definitely is close to Hubert’s. 

Much has been made by previous critics of the ‘“‘frog’s-eye” perspective of 
the ddam and Eve, as indicating a misunderstanding or change of plan on Jan’s 
part when he was finishing the Adoration. This feature has been used to prove 
that the ddam and Eve were not part of Hubert’s plan, but were addenda by Jan. 
In a more extensive and general study of European painting of the period,* I 
have sought a more reasonable explanation of this discrepancy. It seems to me 
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intentional, in order to put ddam and Eve in another place than the heaven domi- 
nated by the Deesis—a way of pilloring our first parents as the first sinners. A 
nude and gravid Eve could hardly be placed in heaven. Adam and Eve are quite 
as necessary to present the need of the sacrifice of the Lamb as is the Deesis, to 
show the continuing need of intercession — these are facts that strongly emphasize 
the topical integrity of the ddoration as it stands, and weigh heavily against 
Dr. Erwin Panofsky’s ingenious theory that it is pieced together from three origi- 
nally separate works. 

There is a temptation to feel that in the ddam Jan may have replaced the 
design of Hubert by his own study from a model. The X-ray might reveal such 
a situation. But it is a question of really little importance, for the dam, whether 
or not the original design is Hubert’s, is, as it stands, a masterpiece of Jan’s 
handiwork. 

The stylistic contrast between the Playing Angels (Fig. 7) and the Singing 
Angels (Fig. 6) has been so skilfully and fully developed by Durand-Gréville,’ 
that I may treat the matter quite briefly, adding only a detail or two of my own. 
It speaks ill for Van Eyck criticism today, that Durand-Gréville’s careful 
stylistic analysis has received only the slightest attention either from Hubertists 
or Janists. Perhaps his too liberal attribution of rather poor pictures to Hubert 
tended to discredit what was sound in his major argument. 

The Singing Angels show moderately the characteristics of Jan’s style — 
the hard linear quality, the insistent reflected lights, a certain immobility of pose, 
wiry hair, a very schematic handling of accessories such as brocaded stuffs and 
carved wood. Instructive here is the different treatment in the two panels of so 
small a feature as the carved quatrefoils. In the Playing Angels these catch the 
light, high and from the right, diagonally, in observance of the actual lighting 
of the chapel. The upper right convexity and lower left concavity catch the light 
sensitively as it falls athwart the carving. In the Singing Angels the quatrefoil 
catches the light everywhere evenly, as if the light fell frontally at the level of 
the carving. The quatrefoils in the Van der Paele altarpiece® are painted with 
the same schematicism, with the same disregard of the actual illumination. This 
is a small difference but symptomatic of antithetical interests — that of sensitive 
responsiveness to optical effects, that of schematic solutions for the problem of 
form which disregard both the facts and the finesses of actual illumination. Again 
in both cases such minor details may have been painted by assistants — but by as- 
sistants who followed the directions and the taste of their respective masters. 

Broader and definitely more significant differences are the complete absorp- 
tion of the saintly organist, the relaxation of her companions waiting to come in 


5. E. DurAND-GRÉVILLE, Hubert et Jan van Eyck, Brussels, 1920, p. 38 ff. 
6. See Fig. 4 of the first part of this article. 
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with their parts. Is there anything like relaxation in the 
sure work of Jan? And as a final technical difference, 
there is the superb all-over shimmer of the brocaded 
robe of the organist — a shimmer which never loses any 
detail but subordinates detail to general effect. Compare 
such a passage with the more schematic and literal treat- 
ment of the brocades in the Singing Angels and in the 
Van der Paele Madonna, and you will be on the way to 
discriminating Hubert’s approach and work from Jan’s. 
As for the Singing Angels, since they were certain to be 
compared with the Playing Angels, Jan apparently did 
not insist on his technique, as he reasonably did in the 
Adam, but tried to conform his style to that of Hubert, 
and with such success that only a sensitive eye sees the 
difference. The scale of the figures of the Singing Angels 
is a little larger than that of the Playing Angels. One 
might imagine that Jan had nothing but Hubert’s work- 
ing-drawing to guide him, and enlarged it a little too 
much as he drew it on the panel. In any case what has 
always been a small blemish to my eye in the open altar- 
piece, has not seemed enough of a blemish to be even 
noted, by over a score of eyes certainly as good as mine. 

To summarize the situation as to the open altar- 
piece, since the invention is Hubert’s, and only a micro- 
scopically precise eye will detect the painting of Jan in 
the ddam and the Singing Angels, the sensible thing is 
to regard the open surface of the Adoration of the Lamb 
as by Hubert. The part Jan had in the present sur- 
face, which may easily be something more than the Adam 
; : and the Singing Angels, will be only in details here and 
sag A are scns there. Hence it really is of no esthetic nor even of his- 

Ghent CPanel: torical consequence. 

Since the Latin inscription tells us that Jan finished the work at the instance 
of Jodoc Vydt, and we have good circumstantial reasons for believing that Hu- 
bert began the Adoration for another and earlier patron, we may confidently look 
for some of Jan’s work on the back of the shutters and especially in the two 
portraits. 

The Portrait of Elizabeth Borluut (Fig. 3) is so quintessentially Jan’s that 
I believe it would be foolish to argue so obvious a matter. It is enough to say 
that the portrait shows all the technical characteristics of Jan’s work. There are 
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reasons for thinking that Hubert had no preparatory part 
in it, and that it should be listed as a portrait by Jan and 
as one of his best. What speaks for Jan is the hard and 
continuous reflected lights and the opaque character of 
the shadowy niche. On the side of content and psychology, 
while Elizabeth is in a stiff and prefunctory attitude of 
prayer, Jodoc (Fig. 2) is ina distinctly prayerful attitude. 

In the portrait of Jodoc the forms are established 
with almost no binding reflected lights. The shadow cast 
in the niche is carefully defined while in the portrait of 
Elizabeth it is merely approximated. The body is relaxed 
in ecstatic prayer. The shadow of the niche is transparent, 
the hands are less linear and tense than those of Elizabeth. 
The spiritual and technical differences between the two 
portraits are such as even good photographs plainly re- 
veal. Consulting historical probabilities, it seems probable 
that wealthy Jodoc Vydt, who had presumably turned 
some sharp financial corners and was buying an expensive 
altarpiece in the interest of his soul’s repose, would make 
sure that his pious patronage should go promptly on 
record in the form of his own portrait. His wife’s portrait 
could wait. It is possible, perhaps probable, that when 
Hubert drew the portrait of Jodoc he also did that of 
Elizabeth. However that may be, Elizabeth should be of 
unique interest as the only portrait by Jan on nearly the 
scale of life, and —a more important consideration — as 
one of Jan’s finer portraits. 

To anticipate —if Jodoc’s portrait is by Hubert, it 
is certain that the unfinished Ædoration was acquired by 
Jodoc in Hubert’s lifetime, and it is almost certain that ES cae 
Hubert carried the painting forward during the two or ris. 5.— Attributed to æuBeRr van 
three years before his death. i! Se, ner pren 

The two Saint Johns (Fig. 9)‘ in grisaille — simulated sculpture — have 
been so generally ascribed to Jan or to a good assistant of his, that I need hardly 
argue the issue. They show in exaggerated fashion all his stylistic earmarks. Let 
the reader compare this rigidly schematic, in its fashion masterly, execution with 
that of the tiny Annunciation in grisaille on the back of the shutters of the Dresden 
triptych. No comparison could more clearly prove the superior sensitiveness of 
the painter of the little masterpieces at Dresden. Incidentally it is the only pic- 
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FIG. 6.— JAN VAN EYCK. — Singing Angels. — Adora- 
tion of the Lamb altarpiece, Ghent (panel). 


by Hubert. 


ture that has carried a traditional attribution 
to Hubert, and such an attribution is presump- 
tively correct, while one to Jan is dubious. 
Jan because of the renown he had as the in- 
ventor of oil painting was always the greater 
name with collectors and dealers. For sound 
commercial reasons Jan would have been cred- 
ited with virtually all the Hubert works at an 
early date. For reasons not really as good, 
modern scholars have repeated this process of 
robbing Hubert to exalt Jan. 

Mr. Alan Burroughs finds* X-ray differ- 
ences between the painting of Mary An- 
nunciate and the Archangel Gabriel (Fig. 8) 
which suggest that the Gabriel was carried 
far by Hubert while the Virgin is more in the 
manner of Jan. The greater sweetness and 
urbanity of the drchangel, as compared with 
a rather solid treatment of the Madonna, may 
also seem to give Hubert a considerable part 
in the Gabriel. Since the technical differences 
are really very slight, it seems to me probable 
that Jan found the work far advanced and 
may have added personally, or by a good 
proxy, certain finishing touches. Because the 
surface of the Gabriel shows none of the tech- 
nical traits of Jan, while the surface of the 
Mary does show such traits, I believe we may 
reasonably regard the Gabriel, barring per- 
haps a few finishing touches, as by Hubert, 
and the Mary as Jan’s work completely, on 
the basis, naturally, of a working drawing 


It has long been noticed that the two panels representing an interior with a 
glimpse of a street through a window, fail completely to correspond with the 
interiors of the adjoining Annunciation.” Such a misfit cannot have been in 
Hubert’s plan. Accordingly these delightful designs must be ascribed to Jan. 
It was just a device for filling a couple of panels for which no religious theme had 


8. In: of. cit., p. 190. 


9. See closed view of altarpiece, Fig. 1 of first part of this article; see also, above, footnote 3. 
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been provided. Jan must have felt justified 
in filling the space in his own taste, and he 
did so in his best manner. 

To recapitulate, on the basis of stylistic 
differences, I find Jan’s hand, in the open 
altarpiece, in the ddam and the Singing 
Angels; in the closed altarpiece, in the two 
little panels of interiors, the Mary, the 
Portrait of Elizabeth Borluut, and in the 
grisaille statues of the two St. Johns, either 
his hand or that of a singularly faithful as- 
sistant. It remains to check these more or less 
subjective stylistic results with the reasonably 
objective evidence concerning the time Jan 
commanded to finish his brother’s work. 

Before this essential test, there are cer- 
tain general considerations. Professor Pope 
believes, on the basis of much observation, 
that each panel would be finished separately. 
Whatever I have written suggesting consider- 
able preparatory work by Hubert through- 
out, I now recant, but I leave my text 
uncorrected, believing that in pure research 
one should not conceal those processes of 
trial and error by which we move toward 
greater truth. On Professor Pope’s theory, 
which I accept, we should expect to find just 
one panel partly finished by Hubert, and 
some primed panels entirely unpainted for 
which Hubert left careful working-drawings 
of small scale. In rendering such drawings 
Jan would perhaps make some effort to con- 


FIG. 7. — Attributed to HUBERT VAN EYCK. — Playing An- 
gels. — Adoration of the Lamb altarpiece, Ghent (panel). 


form his style to Hubert’s, but in the enlargement and execution the work would 
inevitably betray Jan’s taste and hand. This I take to be the situation in the 
Adam, the Singing Angels, the Portrait of Elizabeth Borluut, the Annunciate 
Madonna, etc. As for the single panel partly finished by Hubert, Mr. Alan 
Burrough’s X-ray analysis seems to justify us in identifying it with the Gabriel, 
which shows the solid modeling underpainting of Hubert. I believe Jan found it 
virtually finished, and added so little work of his own that we should regard the 


Gabriel as Hubert’s. 
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When the panels of a great altarpiece were assembled, unless painter-nature, 
which I profoundly disbelieve, has radically changed with the centuries, the 
painter would inspect the whole critically and make the small corrections that 
the total effect seemed to require. Probably such a final retouching would be made 
when the altarpiece was in its place — a sort of XV Century anticipation of a 
modern “varnishing day.” Such retouching would be very slight, and most neg- 
ligible as a factor in an estimate of working time. In the case of the ddoration 
this final retouching must have been done by Jan. One may reasonably imagine 
him spending a couple of days in closest scrutiny of the five panels of the ddora- 
tion, perhaps a day on the panels of the upper order. On the closed altarpiece I 
can hardly see a day’s work in this final revision, but perhaps another day was de- 
voted to elaborate ornamental features throughout and to the little subjects in 
lunettes and spandrels. To such a job Jan brought a microscopic eye and con- 
science, but since the corrections could have been only an accenting flick here and 
there — a touch to strengthen a too-feeble line, or a bit of glaze to veil too-em- 
phatic a line —I am sure five or six days is the maximum time Jan could have 
given to this work. 

Let me recall that my historical and Professor Pope’s craftsman estimate of 
the time expended in painting the Ghent altarpiece agreed on something over four 
years. But this is a minimum based on the impossible theory of painting steadily 
seven days a week. Allowing for Sundays and the great religious holidays, our 
estimate must be raised to a minimum of five years of elapsed time and, in the 
case before us, probably a year more, for we have allowed nothing for illness, 
business, or other unavoidable interruptions, nor yet for the fact that in Hubert’s 
last activity, he was aging and about to die. Something over five years then, seems 
to be the absolute minimum of time elapsed during the painting of the ddoration. 

My estimate of Jan’s maximum time for finishing the Ghent altarpiece, based 
on inferences from the known facts about Jan, worked out at something like a 
year and a half. There remains to be checked by this outside limit the time neces- 
sary to paint the panels, which on stylistic grounds, and generally with Professor 
Pope’s agreement, I have ascribed to Jan. Here is the time estimate obligingly 
made for me by Professor Pope: ddam, three weeks; Singing Angels, four 
months; Portrait of Elizabeth Borluut, two months; Madonna Annunciate, two 
months; two St. Johns, six weeks; Interiors behind Adam and Eve, two weeks; on 
my own account I add a week for final retouching. All this totals up to ten months 
and three weeks or for a rough figure, eleven months. 

In short my stylistic conclusions fit easily within the factual frame of refer- 
ence. Dr. Max J. Friedländer’s theory that Jan completely repainted the surface 
of the Adoration becomes impossible because it strains our factual frame of 
reference to the breaking point. To have done such repainting with the necessary 
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care — a constant tax upon the most delicate judgment — would have taken Jan 
another ten months or so beyond the time Professor Pope assigns to him for the 
work I have just attributed to him. The facts about Jan’s life give no warrant for 
supposing that he could have devoted as much as a year and nine or ten months 
to finishing his brother’s work. And, from another angle, if Jan had painted on 
the Ghent altarpiece for a time approaching two years, we should expect to find 
the mark of his very distinctive style on at least a third of the present painted sur- 
face. We actually find such traces on something like one-half the surface of the 
closed altarpiece, and on perhaps one-seventh of the altarpiece open. That is, 
Jan’s style seems to appear on a little more than one-sixth of the painted surface. 

The results of our computation of the time element may be thus summarized : 
to paint the Ghent altarpiece with only the inevitable interruptions — Sundays, 
holidays, etc. — would take a minimum of five years. Since we have good reason 
to think that Hubert suspended the work until a second patron, Jodoc Vydt, 
turned up, and meanwhile painted other works, six years is the reasonable mini- 
mum of elapsed time during which the Ghent altarpiece was in progress. A longer 
time is possible. About one-sixth of the surface, or a trifle more, seems to show 
the earmarks of Jan’s style. It would have needed a little less than a year to paint 
this part. To Hubert should be attributed a shade less than five-sixths of the sur- 
face, representing at least five years of work in intermittent progress. 

Of course I realize that my stylistic analysis of Jan’s style is a vulnerable 
factor in this reckoning. But at least this much has been gained from our study 
of the time element: any division of the Ghent altarpiece that gives Hubert less 
than three-fourths and Jan more than one-fourth is wrong, because it would be 
incompatible with the human circumstances and historic probabilities of the work. 
Dr. Friedlander’s theory of a complete repainting of the surface falls for the 
conclusive reason that Jan had no time available for so superflous a task, and for 
the less conclusive but still weighty reason of the presence of two styles in the 
altarpiece. 

We are now in a position to sketch roughly the odd story of the creation of 
the Ghent altarpiece. About five years, possibly more, before his death, perhaps in 
the summer of 1421, more probably a year earlier, in 1420, Hubert was commis- 
sioned to paint this uniquely big and elaborate polyptych by some great personage 
whose name was John. John of Bavaria, Duke of Holland, is a probable guess 
for the patron, for he made payments to Hubert’s brother Jan, at the Hague, 
between October, 1422 and September, 1424."° Where Hubert was when he under- 
took the work we do not know. Since Hubert, as the Latin verses on the Ædora- 
tion, and for that matter many contemporary imitators attest, was held to be the 
greatest painter of his time and hence burdened with commissions, he was prob- 
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ably dilatory in executing his masterpiece. In any 
case, whether because of the death of his patron, or 
due to other mishaps, the altarpiece was turned back 
to him in an unfinished condition. This situation 
tallies with the death of John of Bavaria on January 
GAO Ea Os.) 

One may reasonably imagine that the ddoration 
was not sufficiently advanced to appeal to John’s 
executors, who indeed may have had sound business 
reasons for cancelling so expensive a contract, after 
the death of the Count. Of course all this may have 
happened quite differently, and with another John 
who may have been dissatisfied with Hubert’s slow 
progress; or again may have had reason for with- 
drawing from so expensive an agreement. But the 
death of John of Bavaria tallies so neatly with our 
first notice of Hubert at Ghent, in 1425, that Count 
John remains our best bet as the first patron. 

What panels Hubert may have finished when 
the contract was broken is purest surmise. But the 
three figures of the Deesis in the upper order and 
the Playing Angels is a reasonable guess. In their 
sumptuous decoration, as in traces of the cosmo- 
politan style, they have an earlier look than the re- 
maining panels. Professor Pope reckons that it 
would take eight months of uninterrupted work to 
paint the Deesis, which in Hubert’s case, under the 
probable conditions would run to something more 
than a year of elapsed time. It seems to me likely 
that much of the distant landscape and the tiny fig- 
ures in middle distance of the central panel of the 

Adoration was painted at this time. It was the | 
Zwinger Maser, Deedee Gera ee, natural next’move:»[f so, we Musa ddiate I Ass 

months of actual working time and perhaps a year | 
of clapsed time to our reckoning. In this case the foreground figures of the central 
panel were undoubtedly sketched in — that is they were in the condition we find 
them in Jan van Eyck’s enchanting unfinished St. Barbara." If this were the case, 
it would need a more imaginative eye than most rich patrons or their executors — 
command to perceive the promise and unique ideality of the panel representing 
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the Lamb in Paradise. 1 assume that noth- 
ing had been done on the side panels, the 
Knights, Pilgrims, etc. the most distinguished 
and original feature of the entire work. Had 
a single panel of the four been finished, it 
would have indeed been a dumb patron or 
executor who would, failing to sense the 
promise of the work, have broken the contract. 
From the little working drawings of the con- 
verging procession, probably all that Hubert 
had to show his patron at this stage, the patron 
or his legal representatives might easily have 
thought it not worth while to go ahead with 
the contract. 

I believe the Playing Angels were painted 
at this time. They are so similar technically 
and in sentiment to the Madonna of the Deesis 
that they should belong to the same creative 
moment. They also show a trace of cosmopol- 
itan style. If they were planned as a part of 
the Adoration, it would be natural, after the 
Deesis was finished, to try the effect by paint- 
ing one of the flanking panels of Angels. If, 
as Dr. Panofsky holds, they were painted 
as independent works — organ shutters — and 
later incorporated in the Ghent altarpiece, the 
fact, if it be one, affects our time reckoning in 
no respect. If, as I am confident, the Playing 
Angels were painted at the time Hubert was 
working on the upper order; the time to paint 
them is part of our reckoning for the ddor- 
ation. Professor Pope estimates a minimum 
time of four months which may reasonably be ‘Vax evcx).—-St. John, grisaille — “Adoration of the 
Eviended ee eS Lamb altarpiece, Ghent (panel, detail). 

Our total reckoning of Hubert’s work before the contract was broken, would 
be two years of somewhat interrupted activity. We may assume that he had made 
careful working drawings for the entire composition, had finished the Deesis, 
the Playing Angels, and probably the landscape background and most of the 
distant figures of the central panel — in all about a third of the open altarpiece. 
Apparently nothing had been done on the back of the shutters. Such is the prob- 
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able state of the altarpiece when it was thrown back on Hubert’s hands. 

Our first notice of Hubert at Ghent is of 1425. We do not know when he 
moved thither. The strong probability is that it was somewhere after the time 
when John of Bavaria died, January 5, 1425, and this even if John were not the 
original patron of the ddoration. It has been strongly suggested by Weale that 
Hubert moved to Ghent in 1417” after the death of his presumptive patron, Wil- 
liam of Bavaria. Against this view is the complete silence for eight years of the 
Ghent archives concerning a very distinguished newcomer, for whom we have 
three notices in 1425 and 1426.* Hubert could hardly have been working at 
Ghent for the preceding eight years without leaving some evidence of that fact in 
the well-preserved archives of Ghent. And against the theory of a sojourn of some 
nine years in Ghent is the fact that Hubert’s estate was taxed as that of an alien. 

It seems to me very likely that Hubert was drawn to Ghent by the big job of 
finishing the Adoration for Jodoc Vydt. The task would have assured him of 
about three years of steady work, and of a patron with personal and official influ- 
ence. So I feel it safe to assume that Hubert came to Ghent in 1424 or 1425 with 
something less than two years of life ahead of him. 

At Ghent it is probable, that amid other tasks, Hubert had rather more than 
a year and a half during which he might have continued his work on the altar- 
piece. The Portrait of Jodoc Vydt would probably have been painted early dur- 
ing this time. Next perhaps would have come the Eve, as completing decoratively 
the right side of the upper order. The lower central panel of the Adoration, and 
the processions on the front of the shutters were probably carried far toward com- 
pletion, and the Gabriel on the back of the dexter shutter was probably nearly 
finished when death overtook the painter. This work, if steadily pursued, accord- 
ing to Professor Pope’s craftsman estimate, would have taken a year and from five 
to six months. Finishing the lower order of the front is reckoned at a year. This 
estimate accounts for nearly all the time we may suppose Hubert had available 
at Ghent, if we imagine his last three months marked a slackening effect because 
of his final illness. We may also ascribe to Hubert and his assistants in the Ghent 
years, the minor subjects in the spandrels of the open, and the lunettes of the closed 
altarpiece. ‘They reveal no trace of Jan’s style. Since they are probably executed 
by assistants, I omit them from the reckoning of Hubert’s working time. The time 
to make these little subjects would be barely a month. 

Of course I fully admit the subjective character of the inferences from facts 
and probabilities on which such a theory rests. At least it should seem significant 
that such speculation is held well within the bounds of the facts and such reason- 
able inferences as may be drawn therefrom. 


12, W. H. J. WEALE, Op. cit., p. 5 
13. Ibid., pp. 2, 4 and 5. 
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It shows Jodoc Vydt’s pride in his native altarpiece that though any one of 
several painters at Ghent or, for that matter Hubert’s chief assistant could, using 
Huberts working-drawings, have finished it acceptably within a year, Jodoc ap- 
parently decided to wait a matter of five years until he could secure the services 
of Hubert’s famous and gifted brother, Jan. Probably sometime in the late spring 
of 1431, Jan undertook the important task. The opened front of the altarpiece 
lacked only the panels of the ddam and the Singing Angels, and the final general 
retouching. On the back of the shutters the Archangel Gabriel needed some 
finishing touches; the Virgin Annunciate, the Portrait of Elizabeth Borluut, the 
interiors on the back of the panels of the {dam and Eve, and possibly the two 
simulated statues of the Saint Johns needed to be supplied. For everything ex- 
cept the two interiors, working-drawings by Hubert were probably available, 
but even if Hubert left a careful drawing for the head of Elizabeth Borluut it is 
probable that Jan started afresh on her portrait, which should be regarded as 
wholly his. 

The situation in regard to the two statues of the Saint John is not too clear. 
They imply, as I have already written, an earlier patron whose name was John. 
Had these panels been blank, one would expect Jodoc to order Jan to substitute the 
respective saints of himself and his wife. Accordingly we must think that these 
simulated statues were so far finished during Hubert’s lifetime, that it did not seem 
worth while to incur the delay and expense of painting them out and replacing 
them with the name saints of Jodoc and Elizabeth. To have done this would ac- 
cording to Professor Pope’s time estimate, have added six unnecessary weeks to a 
long postponed and urgent work. Besides, Jodoc, as a high fiscal agent, may have 
been inclined to practice a reasonable economy of intercession. Having already 
enlisted Christ as Pankrator and as the Lamb, the universal advocate Mary, and 
the prophet Saint John, it may well have seemed to him that the more immediate 
but less efficacious mediation of the family name saints was superfluous. More- 
over, since the simulated statues were after all appropriate to the church of Saint 
John, in which was his chapel, Jodoc may sensibly have decided not to delay an 
urgent task. 

If this were the case, the two Saint Johns were already painted when Jan 
took over the altarpiece, painted doubtless in Hubert’s manner, in that of the 
grisaille Annunciation on the back of the shutters of the little triptych at Dres- 
den. One may reasonably imagine that this style so unemphatic, if highly ex- 
pressive, would have been unacceptable to Jan and that in the final retouching 
of the closed altarpiece he gave special attention to the Saint Johns, transforming 
them into his own style by hardening all the contours and adding profusely his 
characteristic reflected lights. Such radical retouching could have been done in 
a day or two and the reader who finds this frankly hypothetical explanation 
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persuasive may simply subtract six or seven weeks 
from our estimate of the time Jan devoted to fin 
ishing the altarpiece, “This would reduce that esti 
mate from a little over to a little under a year, Since 
such perfunctory features as the two simulated 
statues were likely to be painted by assistants, this 
theory involves no revision of our estimate of Hu 
bert’s working time on the altarpiece, Of course 
the theory does assume that these saints were painted 
for the first patron before Hubert moved to Ghent, 
If that patron, as is at least probable, were John of 
Bavaria, he had enough misdeeds not to say treach 
cries to his discredit, to make him zealous in 
promptly propitiating his two name saints, Jodoe 
Vydt too may have had something to answer for in 
administering the Ducal finances, If so, the Ghent 
altarpiece was finished none too quickly, for only 
about two years later Jodoc went to his reward, 
Whatever his record, he died with the satisfac 
tion of knowing that no contemporary penitent had 
made a more magnificent oblation to the Divine 
Mediator, 

It is perhaps permissible to emphasize the 
methodological import of the above investigation, 
For more than a century the ddoration has mostly 
been subjected to only a casual style-criticigm — | 
except of course the telling analysis of Durand 
Gréville and Hulin with the result of widely dif 
ferent opinions and a dire confusion of counsel, It 
is the dialectic abyss toward which all pure style 


ric, 10 Attributed to IURERT VAN KYCK 


St.’ Michael and Donor, Zwinger CYiticism when uncontrolled by facts or historic 


Museum, Dresden, Germany (detail), 


probabilities, inevitably leads, 

All sound history is chiefly an exercise in inductive logie — the drawing of 
inferences from a limited basis of facts and probabilities, When there are no lim- 
iting facts and few probabilities, many explanatory hypotheses are possible and 
equally probable. Such merely provisional hypotheses have no authority and may 
always be upset by the discovery of relevant historical facts and probabilities, 
When there are many available facts and probabilities, and a complicated histor- 
ical background for the problem, most hypotheses will be excluded by conditions 
which only one hypothesis will fit. I hope this study of the problem of the Ghent 
altarpiece has brought it into the category of problems admitting of only one 
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reasonable solution, 

| have merely added to the 
historical frame of reference an 
approximation to à new fact 
the time estimate for Tlubert’s 
and Jan’s work and a more con 
crete definition of the differences 
of style than heretofore contrib 
uted to the subject, Beyond this 
| have thoroughly weighed cet 
tain possibilities and probabilities 
in the career of Hubert, But this 
apparently slivht extension of the 
historical frame of reference 
seems to limit future speculation 
as to the possible part Jan had in 
the Adoration, Ags to the part of 
my argument that depends on 
style-criticism, a more searching 
style-criticism than mine might 
lead to different conclusions, De 
spite the reiterated denials of Dr, 
Max J. Friedländer, there are 
two very different styles in the 
Ghent altarpiece, and it is merely 
a question of how this difference 
of style is to be interpreted, 
Critics of Dr, Fricdländer’s and 
Dvorak’s temper would doubt 
less interpret the more plastic and 


vid, 11 YAN VAN WVOR Madonna with Canon van der Pret 


pictorial atyle, which tO some Ot Museum of Hruges, UHelyhim Cdetail with St, George and Donor, see Pig, 4 


of firat part ot this artiele) 


my other precursors has seemed 
Hubert’s, as an early phase of Jan’s development, But such a view involves deny 
ing all value to the Latin inscription, Whoever believes the inscription gives 
true evidence, will also agree with me that the five-sixths of the altarpiece which 
shows no trace of the schematicism which we know to be Jan’s, can only be by 
Hubert, 

Of course | realize that in the general histories of art, perhaps also in the 
treatment of individual artists, the major problems cannot be treated at the length 
and with the elaboration of the present article, But unless such exhaustive pre 
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liminary studies are made, the history of art will remain too often as irresponsible 
and uncontrolled as it is today. After all, the history of art is simply a special 
branch of history and thus answerable for the employment of sound and proved 
historical methods. 

For this attempted solution of the problem of the Adoration of the Lamb, I 
claim little originality. Except in the emphasis with which I attribute the Eve 
and the Portrait of Jodoc Vydt to Hubert, my conclusions differ only slightly from 
those of Sir Martin Conway and of half-a-dozen of my predecessors. What I 
hope is that I have given to previous sensible solutions some additional solid his- 
torical basis. And I hope that I have at least limited for the future the confusion 
that the style-critics and intuitionalists can cast about the most fascinating of 
problems. 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR: 
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A DESCENDANT OF THE ARFE 
FAMILY IN SPANISH AMERICA 


MANUEL DE ARFE 


AND THE MONSTRANCE OF 
THE CATHEDRAL OF 
SANTO DOMINGO 


V4 HEN in 1586 Sir Francis Drake sacked the town of Santo 


Domingo on the island of Hispaniola, staying for thirty days and burning down 
and devastating more than half of its religious buildings and houses, only the 
bare walls of the Cathedral escaped destruction. Altars, paintings, tombstones, 
bells, wrought-iron lattices, organs, candelabra, books and archives were destroyed, 
carried off or profaned.* The treasure of the primate church of America was 

1. Cf. the document of the “Archivo General de Indias” (quoted beloy ACT) La 1-10, March 20, 
1586, published by Fray CiPRIANO DE UTRERA, Santo Domingo Dilucidac tones ee cas, VO ap I, Sto, Domingo, R.D., 
1927, p. 279 and 347. 
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FIG. 1.— Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo — Ciudad Trujillo 
(General view). 


naturally among the most 
coveted prizes. Some objects 
of great value which were at 
first concealed, later went to 
pay the ransom. Thus, from 
the proceedings to establish 
the exact damage done, we 
learn that: (the witness) ‘‘on 
the seventh question said that 
it is true that in order to help 
to pay unto the said English 
Lutheran the aforesaid twen- 
ty-five thousand ducats the 
most reverend archbishop of 
this archbishopric gave an 
amount of silver which had 
been saved from the said holy 
church and which was the 
monstrance and other pieces, 
and when this witness asked 
some prebendaries of this said 
holy church whether there 
had been left any silver of the 
service of the church, they 
told him that only there had 
been left the box in which the 
most holy sacrament was pre- 
served and two or three 
chalices:. 

The town, once rich, but 


ant 


2. “ala septima pregunta dixo ques 
verdad que para ayudar a pagar al dicho 
luterano ynglés los dichos veinte y cinco 
mil ducados, el rreverendisimo senor arco- 
bispo desde arcobispado dio cantidad de 
plata que se Fauia saluado de la dicha 
santa yglesi a, que era la CUSTODIA 
(MINE), y otras piezas, y preguntando 
este testigo a beneficiados de la dicha 
santa yglesia si les auia quedado alguna 
plata del seruicio de la yglesia, le dixeron 
que solo auia quedado la caxa done estaua 
el santisimo sacramento y dos o tres 
calices.” UTRERA, L.c., p. 49. 
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decaying even before this pillage in consequence of the new discoveries on the 
mainland, thus stripped of its past, somehow never recovered in colonial times 
from that stroke. ‘The treasure of the Cathedral, shrunk to half a dozen pieces 
artistically important, now consists either of objects which date later than the pres- 
ence of Drake at Hispaniola, or of such others which at the time of the sack still 
being in the interior of the island, belonged to the later dissolved Bishopric of La 
Vega. Local traditions attributing the fine monstrance to the first colonial days, are 
thus without foundation. Nor | 
do we know exactly to whose 
beneficence the Cathedral owes 
the possession of such a re- 
markable piece of craftsman- 
ship. Anyhow, it seems to have 
been there when in 1650 the 
canon, Luis Jeronimo Alco- 
cer, wrote his Summary Re- 
port on the present state of the 
island Hispaniola in the West- 
Indies, telling of a “monstrance 
of gilded silver, a yard and a 
quarter high, of fine work, of 
which it is said that its making 
is worth more than the silver; 
it weighs more than seven hun- 
dred pesos.’” 

At Sevilla, in 1591, five 
years after Drake had left the 
town, a certain Francisco de 
Vivero, guarantor for the gold- 
smith, Pedro de Arenas, was 
mcd by the dean and the 
chapter of the cathedral of 
Santo Domingo, for the sum of 


6000 pesos, received by Arenas FIG. 2. — Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. — A Prophet, 2d tier. 


3. Luis Jeronimo Atcocer, Relacion Sumaria del estado presente de la isla Espanola en las Yndias Occiden- 
tales . . . publ. by Emirio Ropricuez Demorizi, Relaciones Historicas de Santo Domingo, vol. I, Ciudad Trujillo, 
1942, p. 193 sq.; notably p. 231: “ ... una custodia de plata dorada de u ara y quarta de alto de linda obra que 
dicen vale mas la hechura que la plata; pesa mas de setectentos pessos.” 
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for the making of a monstrance.* Actually Vivero’s goods were seized. But these 
moneys were hardly destined to replace the loss suffered in the looting by the 
British militia. For the guarantee had already been given in 1576.’ Nevertheless, 
in 1586, the year of the sack, the script was presented in court for the first time 
and an embargo was put on Vivero’s goods at Santo Domingo itself. 

Possibly the situation of the church, left without any silver for its religious 
services, had precipitated the matter. However, the Real Audiencia, the highest 
local court, annulled the sentence, save for the right of the church to open new 
suit. Finally, the church, by Royal Order (1593) obtained permission for the 
case to be transferred to the Royal Council. There, in Madrid, in 1594, the attor- 
ney for the church declared, that 94 marcos 6% ounces of fine silver wrought, 
and to be wrought, had been handed to 
Arenas, who had “obliged himself to produce 
with this silver the pedestal of a monstrance, 
and, in case he should not comply, pledged 
himself to pay without resistance 6000 pesos of 
current money." 

Thus it seems that the monstrance which 
formed the object of this litigation and which, 
since 1586, had, presumably, been intended as 
a substitute for the lost one, was never actu- 
ally made. ‘The present monstrance of the 
treasury of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo 
must, therefore, have been made between 1586 
and 1660, the year in which Alcocer saw it. 

The question is whether Santo Domingo, 
by then impoverished through earthquakes 
and hurricanes, emigration, war, epidemics, 
shortage of hands, inflation and arbitrary gov- 
ernment, and having shrunk at the beginning 
of the XVII Century to a total population of 
620 families, is the spot where a work of re- 
fined goldsmithcraft could possibly have been 
produced locally at all. The very census of 


nae 


4. Cf. the schedule of the Coleccién Lugo, “A.G.I.,” Es- 
cribania de Camara I, leg. 2, publ. in: “Boletin del Archivo Gen- 
eral de La Nacion,” vol. II, no. 5, Ciudad Trujillo, 1939, p. 26. 

5. “A.G.L.,” Escribania de Camara, 2A.—I am indebted 
for the knowledge of the entire material of this trial to FRAY 
ident F4 CIPRIANO DE UTRERA who was so extremely kind as to let me con- 
FIG. 3.— Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Do- sult his yet unpublished excerpts. 

mingo. — St. John, Turret. 6. The peso reckoned to 112 cuartos. 
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the year 1606, to which we owe 
the quoted statistics of inhabi- 
tants, gives this surprising clue: 
the town still shows a list of 
fourteen goldsmiths* — of whom 
three belong to the Arenas fam- 
ily — while there are only eight- 
een tailors. This number is high 
in proportion to the other crafts 
indexed, or to the total number 
of inhabitants, and is even a fair 
one when compared with the 
seventy-one and eighty estab- 
lishments respectively in the 
two flourishing seats of vice- 
regal courts — Mexico (census 
of 1685) and Lima (at the be- 
ginning of the XVII Century) 
—while in Buenos Aires in 
1700 the number runs up to 
thirty.” 

Still later, the Jesuit his- 
torian Charlevoix writes down 
for the luster 1660-65, amidst 
the greatest misery of the town, 
the empty houses of which were 
threatened with ruin or were ac- 
tually falling down: “cette ville 
étoit habitée par des marchands 
et des orfèvres.’" As a matter 


ric. 4.— Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo, — Resurrecting 

7. Autos y Testimonios tocantes a las Christ. 
cossas del Estado de la isla Espanola. Hechas 
por D. Antonio Osorio . . . , document of the Col. Lugo, “A.G.1.,” 53-6-6, publ. by EMirrANO TEJERA under the 
title of Documentos Antiguos in: “Cuna de America,” 3rd epoch, anno III, Sto. Domingo, issue no. 29, of Feb. 8, 
1914, running till issue no. 32, of Feb. 28, 1914. 

8. Names given under nos. 59, 97, 102, 136, 121, 138, 248, 289, 293, 297, 320, 339, 395, 466. 

9. For the statistics of Mexico, Lima and Buenos Aires cf. José Torre REVELLO: El Gremio de Plateros en las 
Indias Occidentales, “Publicaciones del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras,” vol. 
LXI, Buenos Aires, 1932, pp. 15, 20, 26. No mention is made in that study of the respective corporation at Santo 
Domingo, established as elsewhere under the advocation of St. Eloy, whose shrine stood in the nearby church of Sta. 
Barbara; cf. Luis E. ALEMAR, Santo Domingo — Ciudad Trujillo . . . Santiago, R.D., 1943, p. 68, an. 56. 

10. PIERRE FRANCOIS-XAVIER DE CHARLEVOIX, Histoire de l’isle Espagnole ou de S. Domingue, Paris, 1730-1733, 
vol. II, p. 28. About the goldsmiths during the first decade of the colony, see: José Torre REVELLO, La Orfebreria 
Colonial, in: “Rey. de la Univ. de Buenos Aires,” IIId epoch, anno I, no. 2, oct.-dec. 1943, p. 260. 
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of fact, one of its main arteries in 
colonial times bore the name of 
Calle de los Plateros (goldsmith 
Streetjau 

The solution seems to be of- 
fered by the presence of Santo Do- 
mingo of a presumable member of 
the famous Arfe family, Manuel 
de Arfe, who, in 1628, married 
Doña Elena de Cornelete in that 
town.” The only additional datum 
resulting from the marriage act, 
his birth at Sevilla, permits the 
possible deduction of his descent 
from Juan de Arfe Villafañe. Un- 
fortunately it has so far not been 
possible to locate either at Santo 
Domingo or at Sevilla any other 
documents referring to this lesser- 
known member of a side line of 
the Arfes, established in the An- 
dalusian Capital.” 


* * * 


An analysis of the style will 
support the approximate date as 
_ IG SA Monstrance sof athe Cathedral “oh canta Domine Fae DOS DO CO D mc cml) RIRES 

tury, established so far by the dis- 
cussion of the documents, and will link the monstrance even closer to the pro- 
duction of the later Arfes. The three-tiered tower-monstrance (height, without 
the two cubic foot-blocks of embossed silver, undoubtedly of later manufacture, 


11. ALEMAR, l.c. 

12. Document of the local “Archivo de la Curia Arzobispal,’ marriage register, book I, under the date of 
June 16, 1628, publ. by Utrera, /.c., p. 494, who as a hypothesis has first associated it with the possible artist of the 
monstrance. 

13. The existence of another late descendant of the glorious Arfe family, that of the Sevillan sculptor and 
goldsmith Joseph de Arfe (1603-66) quoted by Utrera, L.c., p. 494 as Juan de Arfe, after the erroneous lemma 
of the Enciclopedia Espasa Calpe, and mentioned by ANTONIO PALOMINO Vevasco (Las Vidas de los Pin- 
tores y Estatuarios Eminentes Españoles, London, 1742, p. 90, no. 115) as both the author of the silver-statues 
sustaining the monstrance of the Cathedral of Sevilla and as the master of the colossal marbles of the Evangelists 
and Doctors in the Capilla del Sagrario in the same church, seems to be extremely doubtful. JUAN AGUSTINCEAN BER- 
MUDEZ, Diccionario Histérico de los mas Ilustres Profesores de las Bellas Artes en España, Madrid, 1800, p. 46, in 
direct opposition to PALOMINO gives his name already as Josef de Arce, showing moreover that the silver statues 
belong to Segura. On José de Arce cf. Dico AnGuLo INIGUEZ, La Escultura de Andalucia, Sevilla, s.a., vol. III. 
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= o,80m.)** as far as composition 
goes (Fig. 1) is clearly relegated 
to much earlier types such as An- 
tonio de Arfe’s four-tiered mon- 
strance of the Cathedral of San- 
tiago de Compostela (1539-45). 

But though it shares the gen- 
eral scheme of a sexagonal base 
and more especially the system of 
the greatly detached bodies of 
buttress-turrets, it will soon be 
evident that compared with the 
Renaissance “sedateness” of An- 
tonio de Arfe’s work, the whole 
proportion has changed into a 
less stable equilibrium. Different 
from the solidly built-up pyra- 
mid, duly reduced, but gravely 
interrupted by its horizontal axis, 
the bulk of the tower suffers the 
manifest intrusion of baroque 
voids. Hence ultimately the 
nearly complete, skeleton-like, 
and manneristic isolation of the 
free-standing buttress-towers, 
which now, stressing the vertical | 
— in a fashion nursed by rhetor- ric. ss.—Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. — Prophet, 
ized recollections of flamboyant een 
gothic — run up to the platform of the third tier. 

The columns — with the exception of some Corinthian three-quarter columns 
in the central part— have been stripped of their exuberant plateresque decora- 
tion. Instead, there appear at the level of the uppermost tier some exotically- 
shaped bellstands reminiscent of later chinoiseries. We are as far from Antonio 
de Arfe’s fantasy as from his son, Juan’s, exact and measured coolness. The pedes- 
tal, high and broad in the Santiago example, has become, after the fashion of 
the Seicento, a flat, rather compressed socle, from which the construction springs 
up to be crowned by the resurrected Christ. If this figure appears somehow heavy 


14. Though these later ones must either have existed already in 1650 or are, less probably, themselves the sub- 
stitute for some lost socle, as show the measurements indicated by ALCOCER, /.c., an.3, the monstrance’s total height, 
including the foot-blocks (of 0,20 resp. 0,30m.) serving as procession — barrow, being of 1,30m. 

15. Cf. F. J. SancHEZ CANTON, Los Arfes, Madrid, 1920, p. 33 sq. and pl. XII. 
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and almost weighing upon 
the supporting structure, the 
effect of this somatic pres- 
ence of the transcendental 
seems to point into the same 
direction of an immediate 
pre-Baroque sensibility. 
Inquiring deeper into 
the possible sources of inspi- 
ration of our monstrance, we 
find ourselves confronted 
with the same twofold reac- 
tion just stated : the shunning 
of the immediate forerun- 
ner’s classicist work and the 
reelaboration of certain man- 
neristic elements already 
present in Antonio de Arfe’s 
still half Gothic breeding. 
For the manneristic struc- 
ture of isolated architectural 
elements is fully balanced by 
the monstrance’s statuary. 
Although — or perhaps 
just because —this is not a 
FIG. 6. — Monstrance of the RS CR eae ae Angel, turret, first rate artist’s work, its 
stylistic inheritances are per- 
fectly clear. ‘To begin with, there are a number of pieces which evidently owe 
their existence to the particular world of Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling. 
Not only is the head of a prophet in the center of the second tier, (Figs. 1 
and 2) a distant echo of the Cumean Sibyl trying to reshape her sullen face and 
to copy the heroic effects of vestments and extremities made emotionally inde- 
pendent, the coiffure of St. John —one of the Apostle-figures placed in the but- 
tress-turrets (Fig. 3) — reminds one in an even more specific way of that of the 
youth to the left of the Persica, whose locks are pathetically seized by the wind 
from outer space, blowing at him through the opening structure of the vault. The 
wind-blown hair — in our case a rather sudden and not too well explained sur- 
vival — has become the means of denoting a general state of rapture, and serves to 
deepen the everywhere-to-be-observed manneristic contrast between the conven- 
tionally S-shaped figure and the isolated head usurping the full strength of 
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expression. Coarse recollections of such a repertory of Michelangelesque lan- 
guage are to be found in other heads, like the one of the Bearded Prophet (Fig. 
5B) treaceable to the dchim of the Sistine ceiling. Last but not least, though the 
emaciated figure of the Resurrectus (Fig. 4) is easily recognized as of late Gothic 
Flemish inspiration, the independent flow of the shroud points back to Italian 
mannerism and to e.g. such treatment as the application of the “mudande’’ to 
Michelangelo’s Christ of the Last Judgment. 

Perhaps the best indication of the artist’s intention is given by the two ecstatic 
Prophets (Figs. SA and B) who have become a mere pretext for the appearance 
of movement. Unlike Michelangelo’s bodies inflated by the irruption of a super- 
human world, these figures, corresponding in no way to the intruding transcend- 
ence — and not yet forced to answer in a truly baroque fashion — disappear 
somewhat uneasily under the ven- 
tilated nervous bulk of heavy gar- 
ments. 

Another facet of such man- 
neristic experiments, this time of 
a rather late-Gothic nature and 
tempered by a more Spanish tra- 
dition, 1s offered by the Harper- 
Angel (Fig. 6) whose ecstatic ex- 
pression might be traced back to 
the “translation” of Michelangel- 
esque thinking by Berruguete and 
its later applications in works 
such as Antonio de Arfe’s mon- 
strance at Medina de Rioseco. 

But these Italian — and spe- 
cifically Michelangelesque — 
reminiscences, striking a more 
personal note within the general 
tendency of mannerism, are un- 
able to outdo entirely the stronger 
fundaments of Flemish inspira- 
tion as shown by the Bearded 
Prophet with a hood (Fig. 7), 
who thus integrates his partner 
(Fig. 2) into his true place. So 
do the reliefs of the pedestal, rep- 


FIG. 7. — Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. — A Prophet, 


resenting the story of Esau and 24 tier, 
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FIG. 8a. — Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. — Esau’s Hunt and the Blessing of Jacob, pedestal. 


Jacob (Fig. 8A) or Abraham and Sarah serving the three Angels (Fig. 8B). 
The touching naïveté of the hunt with its fleeing deer, or of the heavenly guests 
manifestly sitting on air around the table, seem the product of tapestry imita- 
tion, while the iconography of Abraham as well as the indication of his tent, 
point back to a third group of models which add to the Italian and Flemish 
ingredients, a palaeo-Byzantine, i.e. archaic flavor. ‘This becomes the more evi- 
dent in a sudden anti-perspectivism placed abruptly at the side of illusionistic 
representations, such as is offered by the scene of Daniel in the Lion’s Den 
(Fig. 9). The artist, falling back on an early Christian or rather Byzantine 
pattern — a lesson possibly to be learned at that time only in Spain — thus sat- 
isfies a true Spanish longing for immediacy, so well known since the work of El 
Greco." In this contrast which results from the adaptation of emotional forms 
to an underlying static tendency —a contrast which partly accounts for the un- 


Fic. 88. — Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. — Abraham and Sarah serving the three Angels, pedestal. 


16. Cf. also OskAR HAGEN, Patterns and Principles of Spanish Art, Madison, Wisc., 1943, book I, chapter IV. 
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structural superficiality of an almost unrelated movement — à main problem of 
Spanish art is patent. 

The monstrance’s best single piece is probably the kneeling figure of the 
priest who holds in his hands the glass recipient of the custody (Fig. ro). It 
has so far been impossible to state whether this is a portrait of the donor or if 
it is a portrait at all. Yet the impressive head seems rather to convey the impres- 
sion of an ideal figure. Its technique of single tactile strokes and incisions to be 
summed up as a whole puts it nearer to the Cinquecento and its Italian Quat- 
trocento sources” than to the early Baroque. But it is just in this particular 


FIG. 9.— Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. — Daniel in the Lion’s Den, pedestal. 


interpretation that the artist follows a direction which is distinctly present in Juan 
de Arfe’s last work, the kneeling tomb figure of the Archbishop of Sevilla, 
D. Cristobal de Rojas, at the Collegiate church at Lerma (1603). Amidst the 
truly Cinquecentesque rendering of the statues belonging to the Duke of Lerma’s 
family pantheon, the models of which due to Pompeo Leoni show the concise, 
and rather characteristic style of Italian pre-Baroque portraits, the head of the 
Archbishop of Sevilla, marks so different a treatment that its falling back on 


17. For the classification of this stylistic lateness cf. my discussion of the tomb-figure in the Bastidas- 
Chapel of Santo Domingo Cathedral, in Plateresque and Renaissance Monuments of the Island of Hispaniola, forth- 
coming in “Journal of the American Society of Architectural Historians.” 
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earlier patterns would have been 
manifest even did we not know 
that no model to this statue was 
ever offered by Leoni.” This 
very same clinging to somatically 
objective details still persists in 
the priest portrait of Manuel de 
Arfe’s monstrance, thus closing 
an experience which, beyond the 
Renaissance form, goes back to 
typically Spanish Romanesque 
idiosyncrasies. 

The threefold root of Ital- 
ian, Flemish and Byzantine mod- 
els provides the general constel- 
lation of a last pause just before 
the dawning Baroque transforms 
architecture and statuary and ere 
the sun-shaped custody intro- 
duced during the Renaissance be- 
comes the definite expression of 
greater immediacy and visible ir- 
radiation. Structure and details, 
within the line of the Arfe, may 
help to fix the feebler contribu- 
tion of a last member of this 


F1G. 10. — Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo, — Kneeling 


Priest upholding the host, Center. family of goldsmiths, whose work 
perpetuates in Spanish America 
the tradition of an atelier pointing back to the decay of the Middle Ages. 


ERWIN WALTER PALM.* 


18. Cf. SANCHEZ CANTON, L.c., p. 69, and the latest discussion apud Marta DE Las NIEVES ALONSO FERNANDEZ, 
Juan de Arfe y Pompeo Leoni, in: “Bol, del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueol.,”’ Univ. de Valladolid, vol. 
VII, 1940-41, fasc. XX V-XXVII, p. 171 sq. 


* The photographs reproduced in this article are by Dr. H. Palm. 
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DEGAS AND HIS FAMILY 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


WHEN THE Italian-born banker, Auguste-Hyacinthe 
de Gas’, married Miss Marie-Célestine Musson from 
Louisiana, in Paris, on July 7, 1832, the fate of his descen- 
dants became intimately linked with the New World. His 
father had come from Orléans (whence he fled during 
the French Revolution to Italy) ; his wife came from New 
Orleans”. Auguste de Gas was twenty-five years old, his 
bride only sixteen. She had arrived in France with her 
father, Germain Musson, who, though of French origin, 
was born in Port-au-Prince, Santo Domingo, and had 
settled in 1810 in New Orleans where he had married a 
1c. 1. — Coat of Arms of the de Gas Miss Rillieux from one of the most prominent families of 


Family 


1. A document on the family genealogy, established in 1869, and which Auguste de Gas’ son René apparently 
took to New Orleans, where it is in the possession of his son, relates that the “famille de Gas, de Gast et méme de 
Guast est originaire du Bas Languedoc et de la ville de Bagnols, dont elle a porté le nom pendant plusieurs siècles. 
Son origine remonte à une haute ancienneté. Elle a été maintenue dans son ancienne noblesse, le 8 nov. 1670 au 
diocèse d'Uzès et à cette occasion elle fut portée sur le catalogue des gentilshommes de la province du Languedoc. La 
famille de Gas a porté le nom de Bagnols jusqu’à vers l’an 1500, et à cette époque prit le surnom de de Gas qu’elle 
porta exclusivement. Elle était connue dès le commencement du XIIIè siècle. . . ’ The shield of the family de Gas, 
Seigneurs de Bagnols, de St. Gervais, de St. Marcel etc., was: “Ecartelé aux 1 et 4, coupé emmanché d’or et d'azur; 
aux 2 et 3 d’or au lion de gueules, la queue entrelacée; sur le tout, coupé d’or et d'azur, l'or chargé d'un aigle naissant 
de sable, et Vazur chargé d’un porc-épic passant d'argent.” (Armorial Général) (Fig. 1). 

2. The marriage certificate specifies: “Laurent-Pierre-Augustin-Hyacinthe Degas, banquier à Naples, y demeu- 
rant, logé à Paris, rue de la Tour des Dames, né le 19 Août 1807, fils de René-Hilaire Degas, agent de change, et de 
Jeanne-Aurore Freppa, tous deux demeurant a Naples — Marie-Célestine Musson, née le 10 Avril 1815, fille mineure 
de Jean-Baptiste-Eugène-Germain Musson, ancien négociant à la Nouvelle Orléans, demeurant à Paris, rue Pigalle 
No. 4, et de Marie-Célestine-Vincent Rillieux, décédée.” 
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Jean-Baptiste E. Germain Musson 
à b. Port-au-Prince, Nov.13, 1787 
d. Mexico, May 10, 1853 
marred 
Mane C.Désirte Rillieux 
New Orleans, 794-1819 


t 
Anne Eugénie Musson Michel Musson Henri Musson tek Musson Mane-C élestine Musso 
married New Orleans, 1812-1885 mamie), d'in Paris À net marry | & New Orleans, Apr, 
Duc de Rochefort, Barts married no 154€ 1 d. Paris, Sept.5,185 
g.odile Senger, 619-71 hos se 


a . . . e 
Maurice Eulalie Eugine AMathilde MG. Germaine Germain Ang.Estelle Musson Jean Baptiste Egqar Germain Ac 
Ie Rochefort Désirée Musson Henri Musson Musson Eugene Odile Musson BN0,, July 16, 1843 René deGas ilaie Deqas ? 


Pans 1838-1902 S4o-49 141-1878 Musson Musson If 55-59 NO, O18, 1909 6 Paris, MayOsS¢s Baris S34 197 war 
married 1852-54 1853-53 maria 1862 | d.Pans,Aprz0i9x1 did not marry 
William Alexander Bell L David Balfourt is69_y marred ifs 
836-1884 1840-1962 America Durnve - Olivier 


sic children Estrlle J.Balfrur Michel Odile Jeanne gar René Maurice Edmond Ob 
1862-1881 Pure Gi dGas Gaston Henri deGas Gas % 
deGas Musson 17278 deGas Gas 6 NewYork ma 
1870-138) 1871-1936 Musson 1876-78 1879 MA 
b 1875 


mamie) ME, Boucher 


five children 


Fic. 2. — Degas’ Family Tree. 


the town*. His wife had died in 1819, at the age of twenty-five, leaving him with five 
small children, all of whom their father subsequently took to Paris. Although Ger- 
main Musson apparently returned to the United States shortly after the marriage 
of his daughter to M. de Gas, most of his children decided to remain in France. 
Another daughter, Eugénie, married the Duc de Rochefort; in 1835 she posed in 
Paris, together with her sister, Mme de Gas, for a portrait by Madame C. Long- 
champs (Fig. 3). His son Henri settled in Paris. His son Eugéne also remained in 
Europe. Only his eldest son, Michel, went back to New Orleans. 

New Orleans was then one of the country’s most active and optimistic cities — 
the fourth largest in the United States — and it was contesting with New York for 
first place as a port. Ever since the first steamboat from the Ohio region had come 
down in 1812, New Orleans’ export of cotton and sugar had expanded without 
ceasing. It was the center both for enterprising merchants and for adventurers and 
soldiers of fortune, whose interest was turned toward the West as well as toward 
Mexico and other Latin-American countries. Germain Musson must have com- 


3. Since New Orleans was Spanish until 1803, several documents refer to the painter’s maternal grandmother 


as Dona Maria Celeste Rillieux, daughter of Don Vizente Rillieux and Dona Maria Ironquet, wife of Don Juan 
Baptista Germano Esteban Musson. 
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Degas’ Family Tree. — (Continued from preceding page.) 


bined the qualities of both merchant and adventurer. In 1811 he purchased a site 
on the city’s main boulevard, at the corner of Canal and Royal Streets. There he 
erected, in 1833, a large building, the first of its kind in New Orleans to be con- 
structed entirely of solid Quincy granite. It had occurred to him that it might be 
useful for his ships, carrying cotton to Boston, to bring back some New England 
granite as ballast. The severe structure built with this ballast was known for many 
years as ““Musson’s Fort.” 

Not content with dealing in cotton, Germain Musson also mined silver in 
Mexico. It was on one of his trips to Mexico to inspect mines that he was killed, 
when his coach overturned. 

Michel, Germain Musson’s eldest son, inherited not so much his father’s spirit 
of enterprise as his great tenacity. After We return from France, he set up, in 1834, 
as a planter and exporter of cotton. Ruined during the great business depression 
of 1837, he was able, within a few years, to rise again to considerable wealth. In that 
most difficult year he must have married Odile Longer, for their first child was born 
in 1838, and was followed by six others, four of whom died in infancy or before 
reaching the age of ten. During the 1850’s he built himself a large house at Colyseum 
and Third Street, in the fashionable quarter of the city, where he lived from 1859 


to 1869. 
Meanwhile, in Europe, his sister had borne five children to Auguste de Gas, 
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with whom she lived in both Paris and Naples. The first, born in Paris in 1834, 
was named Edgar-Germain-Hilaire — the two latter names in honor of his two 
grandfathers: Germain after Mr. Musson, and Hilaire after René-Hilaire de Gas, 
banker in Naples*. A second son, Achille, was born four years later in Paris. A 
daughter, Thérése, was born in Naples, in 1840, followed in 1842 by a second 
daughter, Marguerite. The latter was born in Paris, as was a last son, René, in 
1845. Two years later 
their mother died, leaving 
her children some prop- 
erty in New Orleans. Her 
eldest son, Edgar, was 
only thirteen years of age 
when he lost his mother. 

The ties between the 
de Gas family and the 
Mussons of New Orleans 
were kept up through 
Henri Musson in Paris, 
who was named tutor to 
the children of his de- 
ceased sister. These ties 
became closer as a result 
of the American Civil 
War. When New Or- 
leans, one of the most im- 
portant cities of the Con- 
federacy, was taken on 
May 1, 1862 by General 
Butler in the name of the 
Union, most of the citi- 
zens of French descent be- 
gan to think of sending 
their families to France. 


FIG. 3. — C, LONGCHAMPS. — Portrait of Mme Auguste de Gas, née Musson (mother of 


Edgar Degas) and of her sister, Duchesse de Rochefort, pastel done in Paris, 1835. — The feeling against the 


Gaston Musson Collection, New Orleans. 


conquerors ran high. 
‘These people are treated with the greatest haughtiness by the upper classes 
and rudeness by the lower,” noted a New Orleans citizen in her diary. “Shop- 


4. The painter seems to have disliked his other names and once complained about them to Ambroise Vollard. 
He called himself Edgar exclusively. Until 1870 he is listed in the Paris Salon catalogues as EDGAR DE Gas; he also 
signed some paintings and documents this way (Fig. 6). 
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keepers refuse to sell to them. ... We are 
compelled to laugh at the frequent amus- 
ing accounts we hear of the way in which 
they are treated by boys, Irish women, 
and the lower classes generally.” Butler 
retaliated on May 15 by his famous and 
infamous decree that if any woman 
should “insult or show contempt for any 
officer or soldier of the United States, she 
shall be regarded and shall be liable to be 
treated as a woman of the town plying her 
avocation.” This threat produced the 
flight abroad of all those who could 
afford to go. 


FIG. 4. — According to family tradition, attributed to Edgar 
Degas. — Portrait of the Duchesse de Rochefort, drawn in Italy, 
about 1863. — Gaston Musson Collection, New Orleans. 


Michel Musson seems to have con- 
templated doing likewise and sending his 
wife and three daughters to France. But 
his daughter Mathilde, who had just mar- 
ried one William Bell, apparently decided 
to remain in New Orleans. His daughter 
Estelle had married in January of the 
same year, at the age of eighteen, La- 
zare David Balfour, a captain in the 
Confederate Army, and three years her 
senior. She, too, may have been reluc- 
tant to leave at a time when she could 
not even communicate with her young 
husband. In October 1862 Captain Bal- 
four was killed at Corinth, in one of the 
bloodiest battles of the war. Three weeks rc: 5. — According to family tradition, attributed to Edgar 


Degas. — Portrait of Désirée Musson, drawn in Beelya, about 
a ~ _ 1863. — Gaston Musson Collection, New Orleans. (Verso of sheet 
after his death a daughter Was born to his à with portrait reproduced as Fig. 4). 


5. See: The Journal of Julia LeGrand, New Orleans, 1862-1863, Richmond, 1911, pp. 44, 46. 
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widow’ and was christened Estelle Joséphine. A few months later Estelle Balfour 
agreed to leave with her mother and sister Désirée for Europe, taking her infant 
daughter with her. 


In Paris, where they arrived in 1863, Mrs. Musson and her daughters probably 
stayed with the de Gas’. Later they accompanied Auguste de Gas and his children 
to Italy, where they were joined by the Duchesse de Rochefort. A family tradition 
has it that Edgar Degas, who was then already thirty and had devoted more than 
ten years to painting, although he had not yet exhibited at the Salon, drew in Naples 
or Florence a portrait of his aunt, the Duchess, as well as of his cousin, Désirée 
Musson (Figs. 4 and 5).‘ But it was apparently the latter’s sister, Estelle, who more 
deeply impressed her cousins, especially Edgar’s brother René, who was two years 
younger than the attractive widow. When, in the spring of 1865, after the defeat 
of the Confederacy, the time came for the Musson ladies to return to New Orleans, 
René decided to accompany them. 


Michel Musson affectionately admitted his nephew into his family. “René 
lived at my house,” he later said, “and I had him employed in my firm [ John Watt 
and Co.].” Officially, René came to New Orleans to look after the property left 
by his mother, which his father and brother Edgar had already tried in vain to 
liquidate from Paris (Fig. 6). To facilitate these efforts, his uncle Michel was 
appointed his tutor in January 1866. A few months later René returned for a short 
visit to France. 


“With a good education, intelligence and ambition,” according to his uncle, 
“he decided to try his fortune in 1866, to go to Europe to make some business con- 
nections. He returned in the autumn of that same year with his brother Achille 
and they established themselves here under the name of De Gas Brothers.’* It may 
be surprising that René chose to settle in New Orleans immediately after the Civil 
War, while the city was slow in recovering its former commercial advantages. The 
years between 1865 and 1877 were actually the blackest in the history of the town. 
It was a period of violence, lawlessness, political agitation and corruption. New 
Orleans was the stronghold of the “radical” or “carpet-bag” government of Louisi- 
ana and can have offered but few attractions to a young foreigner anxious to lay the 


6. From Captain Balfour and from his younger brother, Horace (drowned in the Mississippi in 1868), she 
inherited a cotton plantation, “Fall Back,” in Bolivar County, 400 miles from New Orleans. But not until 1877 did 
Michel Musson, executor of their wills, manage to liquidate their successions. “Fall Back” was sold in 1881, loaded 
with mortgages. 

7. Degas had already drawn and painted a great many portraits of the various members of his family (see 


Figs. 7, 8, 9 and 10) which show a mastery of line that cannot be detected in these two sketches, one drawn on the 
reverse side of the other. 


8. The City Directory of New Orleans lists in 1868 De Gas Brothers, importers of wines and commission 
merchants, 3/2 Carondolet, first floor, rear office. In 1869 their address is 186 Common Street. It remains the same 
until 1872. Their private address is given as Esplanade, corner Tonti Street, that is the residence of their uncle, 


Michel Musson. The latter's firm, Michel Musson and Co. (James S. Prestidge and John E. Livaudais), cotton factors 
and commission merchants, was located 63 Carondolet. 
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foundation for a prosper- 
ous future. Butthen, René 
de Gas’ decision was not 
dictated by reason alone. 

Subsequent events al- 
low the supposition that 
René, while in Paris, ar- 
ranged a loan from his 
father’s bank in order to 
start a business of his own 
in New Orleans. His de- 
sire to establish himself 
independently was doubt- 
lessly spurred on by his 
intention to ask his uncle 
for the hand of Estelle. A 
dreadful shock awaited 
him upon his return. In 
August 1866 Estelle Bal- 
four was stricken by oph- 
thalmia and, in spite of 
desperate and expensive 
treatments, she became 
totally blind. This mis- 
fortune, however, did not 
impede the young lovers. 
On June 17, 1869, Estelle, 
against the opposition of 
her father and after ob- 
taining special Episcopal 
dispensation to marry her 
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¥1G. 6, — Procuration signed by Edgar Degas and by his father in Paris, 1860, in order to 
facilitate the sale of some property in New Orleans, left by Mme Auguste de Gas to 
her children. 
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first cousin, became Mme René de Gas. The newly-wed couple continued to live 
with Michel Musson, who, around 1869, rented a huge house at 372 Esplanade, 
one of the most elegant avenues of New Orleans. Michel Musson’s wife died there 
in 1872. Achille de Gas also lived at the Musson home, as did Musson’s daughters 
Désirée and Mathilde, as well as the latter’s husband and children. Although this 
big family lived rather sumptuously in their large mansion, Michel Musson seems 
not to have been too well off. The disasters of the Civil War, a succession of crop 
failures, and the bankruptcy into which the city was driven by its corrupt adminis- 
tration, severely affected his finances. 
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In April 1870 a son, Pierre, was born to René and Estelle de Gas, followed in 
August 1871 by a daughter. In 1872, when his wife was expecting their third child 
— her fourth — René sailed back to France, anxious to meet his family after the 
terrible French defeat and the bitter months of the Commune. In Paris he endeav- 
ored to persuade his brother Edgar, who had served in the army and was beginning 
to complain about eye trouble, to accompany him to Louisiana. Depressed by the 
situation in France, and possibly also by the proclamation of the Republic, Edgar 
Degas welcomed the opportunity for a change. In October 1872 the two brothers 
sailed to New York via Liverpool. The various letters which the painter wrote from 
New Orleans — and these are longer than his usual letters — show that he appre- 
ciated René’s traveling 
experience whic 
smoothed the trip. 

The brothers spent 
ten quiet days at sea and 
thirty hours in New 
York. The painter was 
impressed by the city 
‘Where steamers from 
Europe arrive like buses 
at a station,’ and where 
the citizens are “very fa- 
miliar with the great ex- 
panse of water; they 
speak of the voyage to 
Europe as the crossing to 
the other side.”® But he 
was even more impressed 
by the American rail- 
roads. “You must have 
heard about the sleeping 
cars,” he wrote his friend 
Désiré Dihau, “but you 
haven’t seen them; you 
haven’t traveled in them 


FIG. 7. — DEGAS, Portrait of the Artist’s Brother Achille in the Uniform of a Cadet, and therefore cannot im- 
about 1856. — National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. (Chester Dale loan). . i à 
agine this marvellous in- 


9. The letters written by Degas from New Orleans to his friends Frolich, Rouart and Dihau have been 
published in the second edition of Degas’ letters, Paris, 1946, edited by Marcet GUÉRIN, who kindly communicated 
another, still unpublished, letter to James Tissot. 
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vention. You lie at night in a real 
bed; the carriage which is as long 
as at least two in Europe, is trans- 
formed into a dormitory. You even 
place your boots at the foot of the 
bed and a nice Negro polishes them 
while you sleep. Sybaritism, you 
would say? No, it is simple neces- 
sity. Otherwise one could not make 
such trips in one stage. And then the 
possibility of moving about in one’s 
car and throughout the whole train, 
of standing on the platforms, is 
extremely restful and diverting. 
Everything is practical and is done 
simply here....” The trip from New 
York to New Orleans took them four 
days. 


Originally, the two travellers 
had had the intention of surprising 
the entire family with Edgar’s ar- 
rival, but persistent rumors of a yel- 
low fever epidemic in New Orleans led René to ask Achille by cable whether 
there might be any danger for a stranger not used to the climate. This inquiry had 
given away their secret. Everybody came to the station and Edgar was deeply 
touched to find himself awaited by his brother, his cousins, their six children, and 
his uncle who “looked at me from over his spectacles.” He went to live with them 
in their large mansion. 


FIG. 8. — DEGAS. — Portrait of the Artist’s Brother René, drawing, about 
1860, — R. J. Sainsbury Collection, London, 


There were almost too many things for Degas to see and the multitude of new 
impressions both stimulated and weighed upon him. “How many things I have 
seen, and how many plans they have suggested to my mind!” he wrote to a friend 
about four weeks after his arrival in New Orleans, and added: “But already I have 
cast them aside, I want to see nothing but my corner and dig away obediently. Art 
doesn’t grow wider, it recapitulates. And, if you will have comparisons, I shall 
tell you that in order to produce good fruit, one must grow espalier fashion. You 
remain there throughout life, arms outspread, mouth open to take in what passes, 
what is around you and to live from it.... So I am hoarding projects which would 
require ten lives to put into execution. I shall abandon them in six weeks, without 
regret, to return to and leave no more MY HOME.” And to another friend he wrote: 
“Tt is better to concentrate oneself, and in order to do so one ought to see little.” It 
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was difficult, however, for Degas, 
to “see little” in those new sur- 
roundings, which offered so many 
unusual aspects. If, as he stated in 
one of his letters from New Or- 
leans, it was true that “one likes 
and one makes art only of that to 
which one is accustomed, the new 
Me captivates and bores in turn,” 
Degas did not spend enough time 
he eee) in the Crescent City to become 
Le bored. His letters only reflect his 
Whe GA fascination. 
bs fo à. a “Everything attracts me 
“=f 2, here” he wrote again. “I observe 
# {1 everything....° Nothing pleases 
ie - * me so much as the Negresses of 
“= 3 every shade, holding little white 
ie babies — Oh! so white! — in their 
“a ae HA arms; Negresses either in white 
À ess moe mansions with fluted columns” or 
| ter eo 5 orange-gardens; ladies in mus- 
PP Gani Collection, Ba eet ait ON OSEO TEL canoes 
steamboats with two funnels as 
high as factory chimneys; and the fruit dealers with their shops chock-full; and the 
contrast between the busy, so well arranged offices and this immense black animal 
force, etc., etc. — And the pretty pure-bred women, the charming quadroons and 
the well built Negresses!” In another letter he speaks once more of the “beautiful 
and elegant Indian [ ?] women drawing their green shutters slightly aside, and the 
old women in their ample Madras peignoirs going to market. ... The orange-gardens 
and painted houses also appeal to one, as do the children all in white, and so snow- 
white when cradled in black arms. ... I observe and 
admire many things here; I classify their use and the 


# 
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10. As a matter of fact, Degas even paid attention to the new street-cars 
and informed his friend, the engineer Rouart, that “un nommé Lamm a invente 
une machine, dit-on, ingénieuse, qui fait marcher avec de la vapeur dont elle 
s’approvisionne, des chars dans la ville haute. On parlait beaucoup de tramways 
à Paris, je vous apporterai une description de cet outil. (The illustration is repro- 
duced from Dr. Lamm’s patent.) 


11. A typical house of this kind — though its columns are not fluted — residence of the Spanish consul, was 
right opposite the Musson mansion (Fig. 18). 
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way they can be expressed, mentally. And I shall leave them all without regret.” 

Degas felt that it was impossible to paint in Louisiana as he had done in Paris 
and that a long sojourn would be necessary for him to grasp the true character of 
this new world. He thought of Manet who, better than he, might have painted 
beautiful things here. He also remembered Pissarro, who had known somewhat 
similar surroundings in his native Saint-Thomas. Yet he did not remain idle in 
New Orleans. He even complained that the strong light prevented him from paint- 
ing on the banks of the Mississippi. Instead, he worked in his uncle’s house, sur- 
rounded by his cousins and their children. “I spend my days in the midst of this 
affectionate world, painting and drawing, doing some family pictures. My poor 
Estelle, the wife of René, is blind. She endures this in an amazing way; she is seldom 
helped around the house. 
She remembers the 
rooms and the arrange- 
ment of the furniture 
and hardly ever hurts 
Meusclf here is: no 
hope.” 

Pstelletde Gas’ 
fourth child, Jeanne, 
was born on December 
20, 1872, and the painter 
agreed to be the god- 
father. Shortly before 
the birth of the girl, 
Degas painted a portrait 
of the young mother ina 
white muslin dress, her 
ample skirts hiding her 
condition (Fig. 11). She 
is seated on a sofa, her 
hands folded in her lap, 
her head turned to the 
left, her empty eyes wide 
open. But these eyes are 
by no means without ex- 
pression and those who 
do not know of her afflic- 
tion may not even be 


FIG. 10. — DEGAS. — Portrait of the Artist’s Brother René, 1855, — Smith College Museum 
aware that those eyes of Art, Northampton, Mass, 
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could not see. There is a happy expression on the face, a strange mixture of mild- 
ness and intensity. Since she was a very gifted musician, it seems almost certain 
that, while posing, she listened to someone’s playing, and her face appears to reflect 
her contentedness with the music and her serene feeling of expectation. 

Degas’ sister-in-law was extremely patient and he probably had little reason 
to be dissatisfied with her. But this did not apply to the other members of the family. 
The painter complained in one of his letters about those “family portraits which 
must be done to the family taste, under impossible conditions of light, always dis- 
turbed, and with models who, though most affectionate, show little consideration 
and take you all the less seriously because you are their nephew or cousin.” And 
he added: “I have just failed with a large pastel and experience a certain sense of 
mortification.” Besides the portrait of Estelle, none of Degas’ family portraits 
done in New Orleans are known, except one, and that can hardly be considered as 
such, although many of his relatives are represented in it: The Cotton Office in 
New Orleans (Fig. 12). 

In this painting Degas brought together his uncle, Michel Musson, and the 
latter’s business associates, Prestidge and Livaudais, with his own brothers, René 
and Achille, as well as with Mr. Musson’s other son-in-law, William Bell. Seated 
in the foreground of his office”, appears Michel Musson, testing a sample of cotton 
from a plantation. At the extreme right, John Livaudais, the cashier, stands bent 
over some account books. In the center sits René de Gas, absorbed in the local news- 
paper, “The Times-Picayune” ; behind him, sitting on a high stool, Musson’s partner, 
James Prestidge, seems to converse with a customer who makes notes in a memo- 
randum book. On a table covered with cotton from various bales, sits William Bell, 
handing a sample to a buyer who examines the merchandise, both his arms resting 
on the table. At the extreme left, leaning against a window toward the outer office, 
stands Achille de Gas. The idleness of the latter as well as of his brother might be 
explained by the fact that they were not in their own office but in that of their uncle, 
where they seem to have dropped in for a visit.” 

The working habits of Edgar Degas'* make it highly improbable that this 
painting was actually executed in his uncle’s office. This seems confirmed by 
a sketch which he made of the cotton-laden table alone (Fig. 14) and in which 
the location of the table in the room and the few indications of the room 
itself differ widely from those in the completed picture. It can be assumed that 
the artist carefully studied the premises and that he drew portraits of all the per- 
sons before he executed the painting in his studio, that is, in his uncle’s 


12. The house, 63 Carondolet, still stands, but the premises have been completely altered. 


13. In 1872 the offices of De Gas Brothers were at 186 Common Street; Achille lived at 87 Royal Street, René 
lived with his father-in-law. In 1873 the brothers moved their office to 3 Carondolet. In 1874 they separated; René’s 
office was at 2 Carondolet. 


14. See: J. REWALD, The Realism of Degas, in “Magazine of Art,’ Jan. 1946. 
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FIG. 11. — DEGAS. — Portrait of Mme René de Gas, née Estelle Musson, the Artist’s Cousin and Sister-in-law, painted in New Orleans, 
1872. — National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. (Chester Dale loan). 


house.” Although he felt free to change some fea- 

tures of the office according to his compositional Z, 
needs, there can be no doubt of the utmost faith- 2 

fulness in the portraits of the people. A photo- 

graph of his uncle (Fig. 13), taken a few years 

He painting was completed, shows the den" "4, Eesti of she signature of Estelle 


gree of resemblance achieved by the artist. Degas 
was well pleased with his work and mentioned it in one of his letters, together with 


another canvas of a similar subject, which seems lost. He even intended to place 
these two paintings with the dealer Agnew in London, in the hope that the latter 
might be able to interest some Manchester industrialists in them." 


15. However, not even one such preparatory drawing is known. 
16. Nothing seems to have come out of this. The painting was exhibited in 1876 as Portraits dans un Bureau 


(Nouvelle Orléans) at the second Impressionist show and was bought in 1878 by the Musée Municipal, Pau. 
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Degas’ complaint about his models may refer to those who sat for this painting, 
but their lack of consideration did not prevent him from doing still another portrait, 
this one of a Mrs. Challaire”, a friend of the family, dated 1872 (Fig. 17). The 
same lady seems to have posed for another painting of a woman arranging flowers, 
presumably done at the same period (Fig. 15). Lastly, Degas painted in Louisiana 


a 
FIG. 12, — DEGAS. — Portrait in an Office. — The Cotton Office of the Artist’s Uncle, Michel Musson, in New Orleans, signed and 
dated New Orleans, 1873. — Municipal Museum, Pau, France. 


a group of children seated on the steps of a front porch leading into a rose garden 
(Fig. 16). This canvas may be identical with the one which the artist exhibited 
in 1876 at the second Impressionist show under the title Cour d’une Maison (Nou- 
velle Orléans), although this designation does not exactly describe the subject.” 


17. This portrait has always been considered as representing Estelle de Gas and is catalogued as such in the 
Louvre collections. I owe the identification of the model to Mr. Gaston Musson, son of René and Estelle de Gas. 


| 18. The fact that this painting does not seem to be finished makes it even more unlikely that it is identical 
with the Cour d'une Maison exhibited in 1876. The latter may be lost. 
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This canvas was painted on the Mil- 
laudon plantation, located about fifteen 
miles below New Orleans, which be- 
longed to friends of the Musson’s and 
was often visited by them.” 

Degas evidently spent all his time in 
New Orleans with his family. He made 
excursions to neighborhood plantations 
with them, went to the theater with them 
to see a group of actors mostly from 
Montmartre, and with his blind sister-in- 
law regretted the lack of opera during 
that season. Instead, he went to concerts 
which he enjoyed only moderately. He 
read the French newspaper, doubtless 
“L’Abeille de la Nouvelle Orléans,” 
which kept him informed of the French 
national elections, of royalist agitation in 
France and of the tribulations of the 
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FIG. 14. — DEGASs. — Study for “Portraits in an Office, New Orleans.” — Fogg Museum 


of Art, Cambridge, Mass. 
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FIG. 13. — Photograph of Mr. Michel Musson, Edgar Degas’ 
Uncle, about 1876, — Gaston Musson Collection, New Orleans. 


young Third Republic 
for which he felt no sym- 
pathy. He was amused to 
see the papers give M. 
Thiers what he calls “ex- 
pert lessons in Republi- 
canism.” But he seems to 
have paid little attention 
to the confused political 
scene of Louisiana itself. 
None of his letters men- 
tion the strange state of 
affairs there, the impeach- 
ment trial of the governor 
during which a Negro 
governor ruled the State 
from December 9, 1872, 
to January 13, 1873, while 
Degas was in New Or- 


19. Information by courtesy of Mr. Gaston Musson. To judge from the age of the children, the baby in front 
may have been René’s daughter, Odile, the boy behind her, his son Pierre, the girl seated at right his niece, Caroline 
Bell (there exists a separate study of this child), and the girl standing, his step-daughter, Joséphine Balfour. 
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leans. Nor does he speak of the lamentable conditions in the South, of the numer- 
ous plantations sold under the tax collector’s hammer, of the State debt which rose 
to fabulous heights, and of the “carpetbaggers.” Yet he can hardly have ignored 
these events. Not only did his uncle suffer considerable losses during those years, 
but as a prominent citizen, President of the Factors’ and Traders’ Insurance Com- 
pany, Michel Musson was named President of the Citizens’ League which was 
eventually to overthrow the reign of the racketeers. In his letters Degas speaks only 
of the success achieved by his two brothers. “They make a good deal of money 
and, considering their age, hold a unique position here. ‘They are liked and held in 
highest esteem, a fact of which I am very proud.’”” 

Even more than René de Gas’ social position, it was the happy family life he 
led which seems to have impressed the painter, so deeply in fact, that he felt inspired 
by his brother’s example to consider matrimony — at least in his letters. “It is some- 
thing really fine to be married, to have nice children and to be freed of the need for 
casual affairs. Good heavens, it is time to think about it.” And he informed his 
friend Rouart: “I am seized with a mania for order. Even a good woman I do 
not regard as an enemy of this new existence. And would a few children of my 
own also be too much? No.” Yet he added: “The women here are almost all 
of them pretty, and to the charms of many of them is added that hint of ugliness 
without which they would not be perfect. But I fear that their heads are as weak 
as mine, and two such noddles would be a funny sort of guarantee for a new 
household.” 

Degas left New Orleans early in 1873, probably toward the middle of 
February. If he then abandoned, as he had foreseen, the artistic projects hoarded 
during his sojourn, he also seems to have given up the idea of getting married. 
What he did not abandon, however, were the paintings done in New Orleans. 
‘Curiously enough, he apparently did not offer any of them to his models. Most 
of these canvases were to remain in his Paris studio and only came to light at the 
auctions after the artist’s death. It is possible that they were not yet finished when 
he left and that he meant to complete them at home, which may also explain why 
he did not leave behind whatever preparatory drawings he may have done for the 
various paintings. 

A series of important events were to preoccupy the painter after his return to 
France. ‘There was, in the fall of 1873, the burning of the Paris Opera which tem- 
porarily deprived him of one of his favorite places of study; there was, in February 
1874, the death of his father in Naples; and shortly afterwards, the opening of the 
impressionists’ first group exhibition on April 15, in the organization of which 
Degas took a very active part. 


20. It seems not without interest to note that, according to Merer-Gragrre, the Reinharts of Winterthur, 
ancestors of the famous collectors, were agents for De Gas Brothers in Switzerland, 
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The death of the 
banker, Auguste de Gas, 
had decisive and immedi- 
ate effects upon the paint- 
er’s life. The affairs of the 
bank were found in a de- 
Hlore ole condition. 
Achille de Gas returned 
from New Orleans” and, 
together with his uncle, 
Henri Musson, in Paris, 
the former tutor of Au- 
guste de Gas’ children, en- 
deavored to settle the nu- 
merous claims and save 


FIG. 15. — DEGAS. Lady Arranging Flowers (possibly Mme Challaire). Private the honor of the name. 
SA le aka They soon had to ap- 
proach René de Gas to ask for the payment of the loan he had once contracted. Ina 
letter dated Paris, December 10, 1875, Henri Musson informed his brother in New 
Orleans: “You know from René of the closing down of his father’s firm. Named 
liquidator in friendly capac- 
ity, I hope, if I am allowed, 
to arrange to pay 20% on 
account and 25% in five 
years. You must urge René 
to make honorable arrange- 
ments with his family to 
help them, by remittances 
three times a year, to fulfill 
the promises that will be 
maces Fée nasa large 
dept.. 

Achille de Gas assisted 
his uncle in his efforts to sat- 
isfy the creditors. René paid 
them a visit in Paris to dis- 
cuss the situation and on 
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FIG, 16, — DEGAS, Children on the Porch of the Millaudon Plantation near New 


August 3 I, 1876, Achille Orleans. Present whereabouts unknown, 


21. The City Directory of New Orleans does not list Achille de Gas from 1874 to 1878, while René stayed 
with John Leisy, with whom he associated himself in 1875 under the firm name of Leisy and Company. 
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wrote to Michel Musson: “My dear 
uncle, René, who left us last Satur- 
day, has reached you over there, no 
doubt in good health. He informed 
us of the happy outcome of his trip 
and acquainted us with the good 
hopes he has for the future of his 
firm. God grant that things turn out 
thus and that he at least succeeds in 
his undertakings. As for us, you 
know the condition in which our 
father’s firm was placed at the time 
of his death; only on credit have I 
been able to support an enormous 
uncovered balance during two years, 
but that credit is at last exhausted, 
the firm’s business was nearly at a 
standstill and we have, so to speak, 
no more clients. It was at last neces- 
sary to call a halt. Fortunately we 
have been able to avoid a worse ca- 


tastrophe and to make arran gements FIG. 17, — DEGAS. — Portrait of Mme Challaire, New Orleans. — Louvre, 
‘ y Le x Paris (Camondo Bequest). 


on an amicable basis with our credi- 

tors. But payments to come in depend in large part, not to say entirely, on the remit- 
tances which René will have to make us to put an end to his debt to his father’s firm. 
This cannot be done immediately because he has commitments with Mrs. Leisy 
| widow of his associate in New Orleans] and Mr. Puech, and is not entirely master 
of the situation. We are obliged, Edgar, Marguerite [married to the architect 
Fenri-Gabriel Fèvre] and I, to live altogether on a bare subsistence, in order to 
honor the promises we have made. I am trying to find another business for myself, 
but you know how slow and difficult that is.” 


René de Gas was apparently unable to live up to his obligations because of 
new reversals in the cotton trade. His brother Edgar and his brother-in-law Fèvre, 
thereupon paid out of their own pockets the various amounts owing, though neither 
of them was under any legal obligation to do so. Henri Musson wrote to his brother 
from Paris: “| see Edgar denying himself everything, living just as cheaply as pos- 
sible.” And new difficulties continued to appear. Besides the liquidation of his 
father’s establishment, Achille saw himself and his guarantors, Edgar Degas and 
Févre, sued by the Banque d’Anvers for 40,000 francs; they were even threatened 
with having their furniture sold by the bank, which also menaced to sue René in 
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New Orleans. After a 
judgment was rendered in 
the bank’s favor in Janu- 
ary 1877, Michel Musson 
was informed by his 
brother: “Fèvre and Ed- 
Papecornered by the 
Banque d’Anvers, pay 
with the greatest trouble 
by monthly instalments.” 

There can be little 
doubt that Edgar Degas 
suffered immensely from 
this situation which en- 
dangered the family name 


and which, for the first 


FIG. 18. — The House of the Spanish Consul, opposite the Musson Residence on Esplanade. : , si : $ 
= iba "Photo. Folin Rewald. time in his life, obliged 


him to pay close attention 
to what he spent. He was now forced to earn money by selling his works. In his 
letters written in 1876-1877 he begins to mention the “troubles of all kind with 
which I am burdened;” he complains about the necessity to “earn my rotten life,” 
and with an irony tinted by sadness he from now on speaks of his works as of his 
“articles.” He felt humiliated when he had to ask his dealer, Durand-Ruel, for 
money, yet this was repeatedly necessary. He even saw himself hampered in his 
work and plans. He had to do pastels, which sold more readily, in preference to 
other things which interested him more. And when, in 1879, he planned with 
Pissarro, Bracquemond and Mary Cassatt the publication of a periodical devoted 
to graphic art, “Le Jour et la Nuit,” he had to ask Caillebotte to back the project. 
In spite of the fact that Caillebotte was ready to put up some money, this publication, 
which was particularly dear to Degas, never materialized, for, as he informed his 
associates, “it is impossible for me, with my living to earn, to devote myself com- 
pletely to that.” 

Though he spoke openly about his necessity to earn a livelihood, Degas was 
extremely reluctant to reveal the circumstances which had brought this about. He 
could not, however, prevent his acquaintances from talking about this change in 
his way of life. George Moore who had known the painter about 1878, wrote in 1891: 
“Tt is rumored that he is a man of some private fortune, and a story is in circula- 
tion that he sacrificed the greater part of his income to save his brother, who 
had lost everything by imprudent speculation in American securities.” Degas 


22. See: G. Moore, Confessions and Opinions, New York, 1891, p. 510. 
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was so aroused by Moore’s mention of his private affairs that he refused ever to 
receive him again. 

If René de Gas was slow in doing his duty, it may be said in his defense that his 
burdens were not light. After Jeanne (the painter’s god-child), his wife had borne 
him in 1875 and in 1876, two boys named Gaston-Edgar-Achille and René-Henri. 
René’s difficulties in providing for his large family were further aggravated by 
complications of an entirely different nature. He departed from New Orleans sud- 
denly on April 13, 1878, leaving behind a few words to explain his action. A divorce 
was subsequently pronounced in January 1879. This divorce lists only four children 
belonging to Estelle de Gas. Indeed, one month after being abandoned by her hus- 
band, the unhappy woman lost the young- 
est of her children, René-Henri. Six 
months later a frightful epidemic of yel. 
low fever carried off Jeanne; and then, 
in April 1881, her eldest daughter, Jose: 
phine Balfour, and her eldest son, Pierre- 
Michel de Gas, both died. Only two 
children survived, Odile and Gaston- 
Edgar-Achille de Gas. They were 
adopted in 1883 by their grandfather, 
Michel Musson, so that they might 
henceforth bear the name Musson. Their 
mother resumed her maiden-name and 
called herself again Estelle Musson. On 
the family tomb in the ancient New Or- 
leans cemetery of Saint-Louis I, the name 
de Gas appears only for the three young 
victims of yellow fever: Henri, Jeanne 
and Pierre (Fig. 20). 

After his departure, René de Gas 
married Mrs. Léonce Olivier, née Ame- 
rica Durrive, from New Orleans, and ap- 
pealed to his brother Achille to go to New 
Orleans and take care of his business. 
Achille seems to have returned there in 


QG, . À : 1 ces rig. 19, —- The Central Part of the former Musson Residence on 
879 and to have entet ed the firm of Leisy Esplanade, New Orleans. Photo. John Rewald. 


and Company as clerk.” In April 1879, 


23. The City Directory lists René de Gas (Leisy and Co.), 43 Baronne Street, for the years 1879 and 1880, 


although he was no longer in New Orleans, Achille, who had not been listed since 1873, appears again in the 
Directory in 1879 as clerk at Leisy and Co. He is listed as such for the two following years, 1880 and 1881, with his 
private residence at 22 South Rampart. He appears under this address, but without any indication of a business 


connection, for the years 1882 and 1883, After 1883 neither of the two brothers is listed as residing in New Orleans. 
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together with one John Rocchi, he purchased this firm from his brother René and 
the widow of John Leisy. They continued the business under the same name, but in 
September, 1881, they dissolved their partnership. John Rocchi, merchant and 
factor, then remained the sole member of the firm. 


According to the City Directory, Achille de Gas stayed in New Orleans until 
1883. In the course of some differences between him and his uncle, Michel Musson 
testified, in February 1882, before the judge of the Civil District Court: “I am old 
and partially paralyzed, without employment, poor and recently deprived of the 
pension which I have been receiving from the New Orleans Insurance Association 
since 1880, which enabled me to support my family, including my blind daughter, 
divorced wife of René de Gas.” The previous year, “Fall Back,” the Balfour plan- 
tation, had finally been sold at a heavy loss. There remained nothing of the former 
splendor, except the large house on the 
Esplanade, now much too spacious for 
the pitifully reduced family. Michel 
Musson died there in 1885. His daughter 
Estelle and her two children continued 
for a few years to lead a modest life in 
the huge mansion.” 

AfiermAChilles return tot France, 
there seems no longer to have existed the 
slightest link between the Mussons and 
the de Gas’. It is said that immediately 
after René’s departure, his father-in-law 
had discouraged any correspondence by 
returning unopened his letters addressed 
to his wife. Michel Musson’s rancor ap- 
parently was extended also to the painter, 
though Edgar Degas had had no part in 
the conflicts that divided the uncle and 
René and Achille. 


Achille de Gas died in Paris in 1893. 
His death came as a blow to the painter. 
It is not known when Edgar Degas be- 
came reconciled with his brother René, 
except that in 1898 they spent a vacation 
together. René was then manager for the 


Pic: 20. — Th M Family Tomb on Saint Louis I Cemetery, t« : DER » 
4 Re Rolf newspaper “Le Petit Parisien.” When 


24. The house has since been divided into three entirely separate residences. Of these, only the central one 
(Fig. 19) bears some resemblance to the original building of which it was part. 
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the painter drew up his last will, he designated “Jean-Baptiste-René Degas residuary 
legatee.” But after his death there was found another will of later date, annulling 
the preceding one, which indicated simply, apart from the annulment, that his 
inheritance would go to his natural heirs, which were: 1) Jean-Baptiste-René Degas, 
and 2) the four Fèvre children (by his sister Marguerite). 

Estelle de Gas-Musson died in 1909. Eight years later the painter died. Only 
René de Gas survived. Of the twelve million francs left by Edgar Degas after the 
sale of his studio, René inherited 4,388,650.00 francs. This fortune enabled him to 
leave the modest lodging which he had occupied rue Lepic and to move to a 
large apartment in one of Paris’ most fashionable quarters. When he died in 1921 
a great part of his inheritance” remained and this became the subject of a bitter fight 
between his two surviving children — the de Gas-Mussons — in New Orleans — 
and the three children from his second marriage — the de Gas-Oliviers. Only after 
a ten-year battle, was the money left by Edgar Degas, divided equally among all of 
Rene’s descendants. Thus was closed the last chapter of the history, which — exactly 
one hundred years before — had linked the de Gas’ of Paris and the Mussons of 
New Orleans. 


JOHN REWALD.* 


25. He left a number of Degas’ early sketchbooks to the Cabinet des Estampes of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris. 


“I am indebted to Mr. Gaston Musson of New Orleans, only surviving child of René and Estelle de Gas, 
for the extremely kind help he offered me in assembling the material for this article and for the patience with 
which he has checked upon dates and facts. In New Orleans I also received generous assistance from Maitre André 


Lafargue, Miss Josie Cerf, Secretary of the Louisiana State Museum Library, Mr. Stanley C. Arthur, Director of the 
Louisiana State Museum, from the clerks of the Civil District Court, where I was able to retrieve many family 
papers, and from Mr. Arthur Feitel, Acting Director of the Isaac Delgado Museum. I am also grateful to Miss Agnes 
Mongan, Keeper of Drawings, Fogg Museum of Art, for many suggestions. M. Marcel Guérin in Paris, editor of 
Les Lettres de Degas, of which there recently appeared a second edition, has offered me invaluable help in connection 
with photographs, documents and important information. 
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COLLEGE ART JOURNAL (January, 1946, Vol. V, 
No. 2). 


A question which from the start aroused wide contro- 
versy in the art world, and even in political circles of 
this country, is taken up at the beginning of this issue. 
This question is, whether it was proper for the collection 
of paintings belonging to German museums to have been 
brought over to this country at the end of 1945, and 
placed for safekeeping in the National Gallery at 
Washington, D. C., until the restoration of normal peace 
conditions in Europe, and especially in Germany, make 
their return advisable. 

The “College Art Journal,” faithful to its policy of 
keeping its readers currently informed on art activities 
of wide range and lasting interest, reviews the question 
in an objective way by merely giving the historic se- 
quence of events behind the transfer of the German- 
owned paintings to Washington. From an official state- 
ment published under the signature of GLapys E. HAM- 
LIN, Research Assistant in the Office of the American 
Commission for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic 
and Historic Monuments in War Areas, the readers 
learn that most of these paintings (about two hundred 
masterpieces by German, Italian, Dutch, Flemish, French 
and Austrian artists, of which a complete list follows the 
statement) belonged to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin, and that they represent the “cream” of the collec- 
tions of paintings of that museum, specially selected by 
German authorities before the invasion of Berlin, and 
removed for safekeeping to a salt mine at Merkers, where 
the American Third Army discovered the treasure. 
Packed in forty-five wooden cases, they were brought to 
Washington, via Le Havre, on board the S. S. James 
Parker, and placed “in the air-conditioned storerooms of 
the National Gallery of Art.” The operation was made 
“according to a White House release of September 26, 
1945.” 

From the next article: German Paintings in the Na- 
tional Gallery: A Protest, by CHARLES L. KUHN, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard University and 
Curator of the Germanic Museum, who was a Monu- 
ments Specialist Officer in Germany, the readers learn— 
much to their surprise, we presume—that the original 
idea for the transfer came not from museum, university 
or art specialists’ circles but, amazingly, from military 
sources, and that the person chiefly, if not solely, re- 
sponsible for the initiative was a deputy of General Eisen- 
hower, Lieutenant-General Lucius B. Clay. His idea, 
however, did not meet with approval on the part of 
cultural advisers and art historians, scholars, or mem- 
bers of museum staffs, then attached to the U. S. Armed 
Forces. And it was not until the matter was placed be- 
fore the President of the United States at the time of 
the Potsdam Conference that the decision for the transfer 
to the United States was made, against the advice, as 
Mr. KUHN states, of the thirty-two Monuments Special- 
ists Officers in the field, twenty-four of whom signed a 
letter of protest (reproduced with the article) against 
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the decision; the eight others expressing the same opin- 
ion in separate letters or statements. 

The article is followed by the reprint of a letter along 
the same line of protest, dated January 15, 1946, by MR. 
RENSSELAER W. LEE, President of the College Art Asso- 
ciation of America, to the Secretary of State, copies of 
which were sent to members of the American Commis- 
sion for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and His- 
toric Monuments in War Areas. This is in turn fol- 
lowed by a reprint of the State Department’s reply, 
signed by MR. JAMES W. RibDLEBERGER, Chief of the 
Division of Central European Affairs, for the Acting Sec- 
retary of State, in which it is firmly stated that the De- 
partment’s information, ‘based upon three separate 
investigations,” was “precisely to the contrary” of the 
information which had motivated the specialists’ dis- 
approval of the action, namely, that “the security situa- 
tion was not such as to ensure adequate protection in 
Germany” for the collections, and required their transfer 
for safekeeping to this country. “It was hoped,” con- 
cluded Mr. RiIDDLEBERGER, “that the President's pledge 
that they would be returned to Germany would satisfy 
those who might be critical of this Government's 
motives.” 

This ended the “College Art Journals” report on the 
question, the position taken by the “Journal” being im- 
plicit in the stand of the President of the Association 
responsible for its publication. Since then the matter 
has received even wider debate, and such authorities in 
the field as Mrs. Juliana Force, Director of the Whitney 
Museum, Mr. Mortimer C. Clapp, Director of the Frick 
Collection, and many others, have voiced similar dis- 
approval of the U. S. Government’s action, which they 
considered illegal and abusive of a vanquished people’s 
inability to defend its national interest. 

Reluctant as we are to add our modest comment to a 
discussion on which our readers have the facts, as well 
as the light thrown upon them by far better qualified 
authorities, we cannot refrain from taking advantage 
of the opportunity to express some personal thoughts that 
came to our mind while following the debate. It seems 
difficult indeed to believe that the German people could 
object to a measure taken by the U. S. Army and ratified 
by the President of the United States, for the protection 
of a section of their national patrimony. It seems even 
more difficult to believe that they could have any doubts 
about the safety of their collections in this country or feel 
insecure regarding the return to them of this property, 
which has been simultaneously acknowledged as their. 

As a matter of fact, we may wish that other peoples 
of the United Nations could feel even now, equally 
secure about the art property which the German wide- 
range looting policy caused them to lose during the war, 
and for the complete recovery of which the owners can 
nourish only very slender hopes. We believe that, even if 
this government had taken the step with a view to 
affording a measure of protection to the victims of Nazi 
lootinæ—in the responsibility for which it would seem 
that the German people should share—it would be only 
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a mild counterpart of the measures which the Germans 
took with regard to other peoples only too recently, to 
hope that their memory could be forgotten in even the 
most objective consideration of the case under discussion. 
Indeed, compared to the millions of men, women and 
children taken “for safety” to Germany during the war, 
the three or four hundred paintings should not seem to be 
too cruel or alarming an action—even if the German 
people had reason to fear that they were taken to the 
National Gallery in Washington as hostages. This, how- 
ever, is definitely not the case, and the suggestion is 
made only for what value it may have as another aspect 
of the problem. Unlike the Germans who in the last 
years reverted to methods of the Dark Ages, civilized 
peoples no longer subscribe to the Caesarian or even 
Napoleonic practices of taking war-booty, and the mere 
suggestion of such an accusation would be considered 
by them as an insult. Moreover, a precedent was estab- 
lished during the war and should have been borne in 
mind by the critics of this Government’s action. Were 
not, for instance, the French and Flemish collections that 
were found in the United States at the time of the oc- 
cupation of France and Belgium, taken for safety to the 
same National Gallery in Washington, D. C.? In that 
instance it was even considered right and completely 
proper to open the collections to the enjoyment and in- 
struction of the American people. 

Our final comment on the matter would therefore be, 
that since a more or less wise, but in no way harmful, 
reason brought the German-owned paintings to this 
country, it would be quite in order that an opportunity 
be offered the people of this country to become acquainted 
with these paintings, and for the specialists and students 
to have an opportunity to study them at leisure, without 
demanding that they wait until such time as they may 
again go to Germany—a country which for personal 
or national reasons they may not be willing to visit for 
some time to come, that is, until Nazi Germany has 
definitely become a part of history, and less poignantly a 
bloody page of still-living memory. 

AssrA R. Visson. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AR- 
CHITECTURAL HISTORIANS (Vol. 4, No. 1, Jan- 
uary, 1944). 


This mimeographed periodic publication, issued by the 
American Society of Architectural Historians, carries on 
its most helpful task of adding to our knowledge and 
information excellent summarized studies related to the 
history and science of architecture, and especially of 
city planning. The aims of the Society, founded in 
1940, which counts on its board of directors such out- 
standing scholars as Kenneth J. Conant, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Fiske Kimball, Director, Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, are defined as follows: 

“1. To provide a useful forum and to facilitate en- 
joyable contacts for all those whose special in- 
terest is the History of Architecture. 

2. To foster an appreciation and understanding of 


the great buildings and architects of historic 
cultures. 


“3. To encourage re 


ce 


earch in architectural history, 


and to aid in disseminating the results of such 
research. 

“4. To promote the preservation of significant archi- 
tectural monuments.” 


The issue under discussion contains an article by 
Caro, ARONOvICI entitled Glimpses of Democracy in Me- 
dieval Urbanism, in which we find a perfect example 
of the deep relationship which unites the history and de- 
velopment of art to the course of history itself and to 
evolution of the political ideals. The author lists a large 
number of what he considers as the social consequences 
of medieval urbanism. 

The British scholar, FREDERICK R. STEVENSON, con- 
tributes to this issue an article on Copenhagen, 1600- 
1700, An Outstanding City Planning Achievement, which 
pays a well deserved tribute to the dignified beauty of 
the capital of Denmark, one of the best planned and 
harmonized examples of urbanism in Europe. 

HANs BLUMENFELD has written for the same issue a 
widely documented historical study of Russian City 
Planning of the 18th and Early roth Centuries. He ac- 
knowledges as his main source of information the vol- 
ume by V. A. SHKVARIKOV devoted to the same subject, 
and published in Moscow in 1939 in Russian. Consid- 
ering the scarcity of readers of Russian, the present 
article is a most welcome contribution to the study of a 
subject which has not received the attention it deserves 
outside of Russian literature. 

An article which testifies to the more direct assistance 
which the American Society of Architectural Historians, 
and its “Journal,” bring to the solution of architectural 
and urban problems in our own time, is that by H. PAUL 
CAEMMERER, which deals with Problems in Restoring the 
Plan of Washington. The author is Secretary of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, Washington, D. C., and already 
devoted several studies to the city of Washington. 

The issue also contains a review by the President of 
the Society, Mr. Rexrorp NEWCOMB, of the University of 
Illinois, on A Corpus of American Architecture, which 
“is being formed by the Ricker Library of Architecture 
and the College of Fine and Applied Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois,’ and “in which it is intended to in- 
clude data on every important American building, past 
and present.” 

In addition, this issue carries a very helpful Current 
Bibliography in Architectural History: Oct. 1943-Janu- 
ary, 1944, compiled by RuTH V. Cook, Harvard Uni- 
versity, assisted, for the Islamic and Far Eastern Sec- 
tion by Myron B. Smiru, Library of Congress, and, for 
Latin America, by ROBERT C. SMITH, then Assistant Di- 
rector of the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress. 
It follows a scheme of classification which organizes the 
material into separate sections covering the general, pe- 
riodical, and review literature; the geographical, chrono- 
logical, structural, esthetic and professional studies; as 
well as building types, preservationism, and the reviews 
of architectural books. 

The issue closes with an index to Volumes 1 to 3 of 


the “Journal”; this is impressive for the amount of ma- — 


terial which has been brought out by the “Journal” in 
such a relatively short period of time. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


A. N. BERNSHTAM'S Report to the Scientific Committee of the ee. SSR (Frunze, 1941) on Archeological 
Investigations in Khirgizia . . . page 65 
was translated from Russian and Pen hy Mrs. Nar HALIE SCHEFFER, of the Dutabarton Oaks Research 
Library, Washington, D. C. It was revised and edited by Dr. HENRY Fiecp, formerly Curator, Field 
Museum, Chicago, Ill, and author, together with EUGENE V. Prostoy, of fifty-three articles on recent 
archeological discoveries in the Soviet Union. The report, and the photographs for its illustration were 
given by the author to Dr. Fiexp, in Leningrad, in July 1945, while Dr, FIELD was a guest of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR at their Jubilee Sessions, 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR., Professor Emeritus of art and archeology of Princeton University, member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, received 
his Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins University in 1892 and was also a student of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
at the Sorbonne. His work as art critic and art editor has been outstanding and he has published distin- 
guished works in the field of the history of art and aesthetics: Estimates in Art (Series I in 1916, Series II 
in 1931); A History of Italian Painting (1923); Modern Painting (1927); The American Spirit in Art 
(1927) ; Venetian Painters (1936); Western European Painting of the Renaissance (1939). In its December, 
1942 issue the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” published his article on a Titian Problem: The Seven Arts of 
Mercy. The current issue brings the second part of a ab of The Problem np the Adoration of the 
Lamb (II), Stylistical Analysis . . . TER VAS IR Dares 
The first part of this article appeared in 1 the May, yr issue raf the “Gazette.” 


ERWIN WALTER PALM, since 1941, Professor of archaeology, history of art and aesthetics at Santo Domingo 
University, has studied at the Universities of Gottingen, Heidelberg, Rome and Florence and specialized 
in Roman art and religion. His research, intended for a History of Roman Art, was interrupted by the 
outbreak of the war. His recent publications deal with Spanish colonial architecture and he has been com- 
missioned to write a history of the colonial monuments of the Hispaniola. It is to the same field of study 
that belongs his article in this issue on: A Descendant of the Arfe Family in Latin America, Manuel 
de Arfe, and the Monstrance of the Cathedral of Santo Domingo . . . . . . . . . . . . . page 93 


JOHN REWALD’S works on Impressionists and contemporary artists such as Cézanne, Pissarro, Gauguin, 
Seurat, Maillol and others, have been published in French as well as in English. His thesis on Cézanne 
and Zola won the “Prix Mignet” and the second edition of it was awarded the “Prix Charles Blanc” by 
the French Academy. His most recent comprehensive work on the History of Impressionism has been pub- 
lished by the Museum of Modern Art, New York. The article in this issue DES and His Family in New 
Orleans... ; : ETC nn: TC LME TE DARes 105 
belongs to the same field “Of did 


? REVIEW OF REVIEWS in this issue . . : je. he page 327 
is by Assia R. Visson associated with the “Gazette” since ee and Seetetary ne its ‘Councils 


The illustration used on the cover is: DEGAS. — Portrait of Mme. René Degas— Courtesy of The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D, C. 
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